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THE C.C.F IN ONTARIO 


HE Cooperative Commonwealth movement has 

been taken up in Ontario with astonishing en- 

thusiasm. A great public gathering in Toronto 
on November 3, which overflowed two halls, listened 
with obvious sympathy to addresses by Mr. Woods- 
worth, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Irvine, Miss Macphail, and 
Dr. Salem Bland; and, still more astonishing, it was 
fully reported with big headlines in the Toronto 
papers. Next day the United Farmers of Ontario 
decided in their annual convention to affiliate with 
the C.C.F. The various labour and socialist political 
bodies in Ontario had already sent delegates to a 
united labour convention which decided unani- 
mously to recommend affiliation to its constituent 
bodies; and its decision is now in process of being 
ratified. For the great mass of unorganized indi- 
viduals who are not part of any farmer or labour 
organization, provision is now being made by the 
foundation of C.C.F. Clubs in every locality. Mem- 
bers who join these Clubs do so as dues-paying 
members pledged to the political programme of the 
C.C.F. In due course, an Ontario Council of the 
C.C.F. will be set up, composed of representatives 
of these affiliating bodies. Its function will be to 
co-ordinate the activities of its constituent members 
in preparation for the next elections. The best 
proof of the serious prospects of this new movement 
in politics is to be found in the strenuous efforts 
which Conservative Cabinet Ministers are making 
to confuse the movement with Communism and to 
work up a popular panic among the Orangemen and 
fundamentalists of the loyalist province. 


THE U.F.O. POLITICAL PROGRAMME 


ISEACRES who are so fond of maintaining 

that farmer and worker can never combine 

in any political programme should read the 
manifesto issued by the Executive of the U.F.O. to 
their members on the eve of the annual farmer con- 
vention. The programme of this manifesto was 
adopted by the convention a day before the farmers 
decided to come into the C.C.F. and before they had 
listened to any of the Western missionaries of the 
new political movement. It demands the establish- 
ment of a National Economic Council for the pur- 
pose of giving special attention to the problems of 
the distribution of wealth and to economic planning; 
immediate action by the federal government to effect 
parity with the pound sterling, a reduction in in- 
terest rates, and a scaling down of debts; mone- 
tary and banking reforms involving the stabiliza- 


tion of the purchasing power of money and the 
recognition that finance has become essentially 
a public utility and ought to be adminis- 
tered for the benefit of all, either under state 
or cooperative auspices; the reorganization of 
industry and commerce along cooperative lines, in- 
cluding the development of cooperative banking and 
credit institutions; immediate increase of the income 
tax on large incomes; the abolition of all forms of 
special privilege; and other particular reforms. It 
does not much matter whether a programme of this 
kind is called socialism or not. The leaders of the 
U.F.O. stress the development of cooperative institu- 
tions while labour and Western farm leaders are apt 
to stress the extension of state activity. But all have 
equally committed themselves to a far-reaching re- 
construction of our present economic system. It is 
little wonder that Tory orators who have always 
been accustomed to believe that the essence of poli- 
tics consists in the distribution of jobs to political 
friends should begin to shout about Russia when 
they are confronted with a programme like this. 
One observed with interest also that the Toronto 
papers, who are so sure about the immobility of the 
Ontario farmer, did not think it desirable to print 
this U.F.O. manifesto. 


THE INFLATION QUESTION 


UR leading financial pundits have been rally- 
ing to the help of Mr. Bennett in his heroic 
single-handed defence of ‘sound money’. Ap- 

parently they think it best that the government and 
the banks should adopt whatever policy they may 
decide upon behind a smoke-screen of oratory which 
is largely irrelevant to the question which faces us. 
Like Mr. Bennett, they carry on their discussion as 
if the choice facing the country were that between 
clinging to the gold standard and plunging into the 
wildest excesses of the printing-presses, and as if 
there were no middle course possible. Yet every one 
of them must know—in fact it is publicly admitted 
—that we have been indulging in inflation for some 
time, and that, with the present epidemic of unbal- 
anced governmental budgets, further inflation is in- 
vitable. The truth is that our Dominion govern- 
ment, upon which the ultimate burden of supplying 
the financial resources for dealing with the unem- 
ployment crisis this winter will fall, is not even 
attempting to balance its budget, and has not come 
within miles of a balance since the depression began. 
Is there no financial authority who will offer us 
some guidance as to how far our dollar should be 
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depressed in these circumstances, and what meas- 
ures should be taken to stabilize it at some level or 
to control its fluctuations within some limits? Surely 
a discussion of this problem would be more enlight- 
ening than mid-Victorian incantations about ‘sound 
money’. But when we have asked this question a 
horrible doubt begins to assail us. Can it be that 
the recent speeches of our financial pundits were not 
intended merely to restore public confidence in 
something that the public cannot understand, but 
that they were the sincere utterances of old gentle- 
men whose comprehension of monetary questions is 
as childish as that of Mr. Bennett himself? 


FORWARD-LOOKING LIBERALISM 


HERE has recently been published in England 

a very breezy and interesting book about Can- 

ada written by a young English Tory named 
William Teeling. It is called England’s French 
Dominion? Mr. Teeling, an enthusiastic Imperialist, 
decided in 1930 to come out to Canada and see some 
of the Empire before he made any more speeches 
about it, a fact which in itself shows the originality 
of the man. He spent nine months in 1930 and 1931 
travelling up and down in this country and met all 
the important people. Among those who enter- 
tained him was our Liberal leader, Mr. Mackenzie 
King; and they had long talks together about Can- 
adian politics. Mr. Teeling makes it quite clear in 
his book that he was more impressed by Mr. King 
than by Mr. Bennett, whose Big Business Toryism 
evidently struck him as somewhat repulsive. But 
the most interesting paragraph in the book is that 
in which he reports Mr. King’s private predictions 
about the future of political parties in Canada (page 
71): 

Very few Canadians look far ahead, but this man seems 
an exception. If the Russian Five-Year Plan is a success 
it will certainly force forward both in Canada and the 
United States, not so much actual Communism, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King felt, as those community organizations that gave 
something of communism, yet not all, and at the same time 
just so much as would force both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives to oppose it. Such a party in Canada might grow so 
strong that the Liberals would be forced to unite with the 
Conservatives, and at present it is totally uncertain whi 
of the parties would go under. 


So here is the man who in public aspires to lead all 
the ‘forward-looking’ elements in Canada (and 
whose party professes recently to have made some 
far-reaching advances in its social policy), but who 
in private looks forward to uniting with the Tories 
to oppose socialism. Anyone who has been reading 
the recent speeches of Mr. King and Mr. Massey 
can see that a party inspired by their ideas is ulti- 
mately destined to become simply a low-tariff wing 
of the Tories. But it is not often that a political 
leader in Canada so accurately charts his own 
future. Still, as Mr. Teeling remarks, the Liberal 
Chieftain is a man who looks far ahead. 


BUCHMANISM 


HE original Oxford movement, whose centenary 
is to be celebrated next year, associated the 
name of Oxford with a reputation for intellec- 
tual subtlety and philosophical acuteness. It is a 
sign of the vulgarity of our age that a group of skil- 
ful advertisers should have successfully appropri- 


i, 


ated the name of the Oxford movement for their 
seances in hotel drawing-rooms and their house. 
parties. The new movement improves upon the 
example of the founder of Christianity by appealing 
only to the well-to-do. In the midst of the present 
depression it is having a tremendous success. For 
it is admirably adapted to exploit the secret worries 
of our governing classes. Three years of world 
economic disaster have shaken the smug self-right. 
eousness of even the best fortified of our best people, 
Uneasy doubts steal over them as to whether the 
position and the privileges which they enjoy in 
society have any moral justification. They are be 
ginning to be distressed about their social responsi- 
bilities. In such circumstances the Oxford move- 
ment offers to all such doubting souls a welcome re- 
lease. Let them accept its crude mysticism, and 
they need to think no longer about social questions, 
In a word, the movement reaches Canada at a psy- 
chological moment. Its spiritual comforts will just 
nicely enable our more comfortable classes to see 
things through until the next boom. 


DEPORTATION 


HE Supreme Court of Canada has dismissed 

the Habeas Corpus proceedings in the case of 

eight men who have been seven months await- 
ing deportation in Halifax immigration sheds for 
alleged Communist activities. The Hon. W. A. Gor- 
don has since refused their appeal from the decision 
of the Board of Inquiry which ordered deportation. 
There is therefore no further legal way of prevent- 
ing their exile from Canada, except the remote pos- 
sibility of an appeal to the Privy Council. So we 
must accept the case as a specimen of Canadian 
‘law and order’. A man, Mr. Dan Holmes, one of 
the detained persons, may have made Canada his 
home for thirty years; he may have married and 
raised a family in Canada; he may have contributed 
his labour to Canadian industry and his taxes (for 
aliens pay taxes as much as citizens) to Canadian 
governments. Yet if, not being naturalized, he com- 
mits the crime of holding and preaching certain 
political opinions or creating public disorder, he has 
no right to be tried by a court of law or to atone for 
his acts in a Canadian prison. He is at the mercy 
of a secret administrative tribunal, staffed by civil 
servants without the slightest training in interpret- 
ing law or weighing evidence, with police stool- 
pigeons as crown witnesses and no power to 
witnesses in his own defense, and with an ‘appeal’ 
which is simply to another administrative official. It 
is safe to say that nothing equivalent to this has 
been seen in England since the Long Parliament 
abolished the Court of Star Chamber; and Canada 
has again appeared before the world as a leader in 
a movement to undermine traditional British liber- 
ties and the most elementary conceptions of natural 
justice. 


THIN SKINS IN CANADA 


ANADIAN criticism, at its best still somewhat 
-vague and nebulous, has lately stubbed its toe 

in a rather curious fashion. Two critics in 
Montreal, associated respectively with the morning 
and noon papers of that city, were bold enough to 
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their Write criticisms of the local orchestra (an organiz- 
ation born of the depression and giving work to 

>usé- B come seventy musicians) —not as an institution, but 

the as a musical organization. One of the critics ex- 

sing pressed an aversion for Tschaikowsky and deplored 





a rather diffuse performance of the César Franck 
symphony. The other objected to an interpretation 
of Wagner. This unwholesome critical attitude pro- 
yoked immediate action. The committee at once 
cancelled the season tickets of the critics: they were 
invited to keep away from the concerts. It was in- 
timated that such criticism would do Montreal no 















"8 If cood (the implication being that it might add to the 

; musical conceit of the Torontonians). Other issues 
DSi: & were involved. The music editor of the McGill Daily 
ve- & invited one of the critics to attend the concert with 
‘Te & tim. His ticket was promptly cancelled by the con- 
= ductor himself. The obvious and trite ending to this 





account would be the usual quotation from Samuel 
Butler. 


NEW GAME 


O much time and thought have been expended 
by such a variety of people on the problem of 
how to conserve wild life in Canada and at the 












sed | same time provide ample sport for huntsmen, that 
of & the failure to get anywhere is really remarkable. 
iit- [ Government departments have distilled gallons of 
for sweat, old timers have ‘taken their pens in hand’ to 





write to the papers, city sports have held meetings 
and interviewed ministers, naturalists have thought 
much and said little. All to no effect. The man with 
the gun multiplies and the numbers of his quarry 
diminish. THe CANADIAN Forum therefore takes 
considerable pride in setting forth for the first time 
the one irrefutably sound answer to this paradoxical 
riddle: ‘How shall game be multiplied in proportion 
with those who destroy it?’ The answer is really 
simplicity itself. The main difficulty in the situation 
is that all recognized kinds of game decrease in in- 
verse ratio to the number of hunters pursuing them. 
It only remains, then, to discover a species of game 
of which the nature is to increase in direct ratio to 
the number of its persecutors. After considerable 
research, this is exactly what we have been able to 
do; but, far from claiming undue credit, we should 
like to point out that, had former students of the 
problem ignored the more obvious sources of infor- 
mation and instead consulted with historians and 
anthropologists, they would have been just as suc- 
cessful. Without further preamble, the answer is: 
‘Sportsmen.’ In the future, whoever desires to hunt 
will purchase a licence in the form of a scarlet cap 
and breeches and repair to certain designated re- 
serves, say one to every county. Once having passed 
the boundaries and donned his licence, he shall be 
free to shoot at any other licensee, and of course 
vice versa. Simply that. The scheme has the ad- 
vantage of being satisfactory to everyone: Sports- 
men, the most important group, wll rejoice because 
the quantity of game will be automatically regu- 
lated to suit themselves and (for a time at least) 
hunting will be a much easier business; naturalists 
and others who wish merely to observe and admire 
wild things will now find their subjects much more 
numerous; careless wanderers in the woods need no 
longer fear sudden death (unless their taste in 
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clothing should run to red); straying communists 
will meet an end agreeable to Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Price; textile and clothing manufacturers will have 
a new outlet for their energies; unemployment will 
cease. And, best of all, we shall no longer make 
ourselves conspicuous fools over hawks, hounds, 
deer, wolves, and pheasants. 


THE NEW SERIES 


ITH the December number the series of criti- 

cal articles on Canadian Writers of Today 

came to its predestined close, and readers of 
this journal will find the accustomed place taken in 
this issue by the first article of a new series entitled 
Canadian Writers of the Past. In the old series 
an attempt was made to estimate the place and im- 
portance of twelve living Canadian writers, the 
names of some of whom are not yet household words 
and perhaps never will be. No claim was made that 
these twelve are the most significant in their respec- 
tive crafts, nor that there are no others worth con- 
sidering; the series might have been prolonged in- 
definitely (let us hope!). The chief concern was to 
get people who knew what they were talking about 
to write frankly about some significant, or typical, 
or promising writer whose work counts for some- 
thing today. This identical method, transposed into 
the past tense, will be followed in the new series. 
Its primary aim is not that of a debunking crusade, 
though if some of the idols prove to have feet of clay 
there can be no guarantee of immunity. But, after 
all, for some of the dear departed, silence is the best 
embalming fluid; and though the patented sub-acid 
flavour of certain contributions to THE CANADIAN 
Forum may occasionally obtrude, most of the articles 
will deal with Canadian writers of other generations 
whose work had some real significance, whether or 
not their names happen to be enshrined in the cur- 
rent manuals. The only sinister feature about the 
new series is that the first article deals with a critic. 
And critics were significantly absent from the 
gallery of living Canadian writers. 


ALWAYS SO CRITICAL 


God knows we'd like to pipe a strain 
Of innocent enjoyment, 
And never more bemuse our brain 
With tariffs, unemployment, 
And such like matters; 


We'd love the chance to drool along 
In soft approving fashion, 
To lift the laudatory song 
And tear a patriot passion 
To handsome tatters, 


To sheath the surly lingual sting 
And exercise our bellows 
In verbal landscape-gardening 
Like other pretty fellows, 
The Muse’s minions. 


But while so many toes we see 
So much in need of hurting, 
We must let gentle gabble be 
And spare our breath for blurting 
Unkind opinions. 
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HAS CANADA A POLICY IN THE FAR EAST? 
By N. A. MACKENZIE 


N November 21st, 1932, in answer to the 
question: ‘What, if any, is the policy of His 
Majesty’s government in Canada in regard to 

the situation in the far East and to the Lytton 
Report?’, Mr. Bennett replied: 

Perhaps I can best serve what I conceive to be the public 
interest by indicating that it is not thought desirable to enter 


into a discussion at this time with r to a matter of this 
kind, for it not only cannot serve the public interest but 


would be anticipating action that might be taken and is 
therefore to be deprecated. Our relations to this matter arise 


primarily from the fact that we are a member of the League 
of Nations and we must sit on that report and determine 
what action shall be taken to give effect or otherwise to the 
recommendations therein contained—but the broad general 
rule is that a matter that is sub judice, that is to say, a 
matter that is being considered by a body charged with 
authority as is the e of Nations—the assembly—with 
quasi-judicial powers, uld not be the subject of expres- 
sions of opinion publicly—. 


The attitude of Mr. Bennett, which appears to be 
implied in this statement, is in curious contrast to 
that of his predecessor in the Conservative leader- 
ship, Mr. Arthur Meighen. It is well known that in 
1921 Mr. Meighen’s very downright insistence was 
the chief influence at the Imperial Conference of 
that year in inducing the British government to re- 
vise its policy about the Anglo-Japanese alliance. As 
was remarked in Foreign Affairs: 


The episode of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance vided the 
first instance of the complete deflection of British foreign 
policy through the action of a Dominion. . . . The Foreign 
Office had definitely made up its mind to renew the pact, 
and Australia and New Zealand were prepared to fall into 
line. But Mr. Meighen, the Canadian Premier, who had a 
better knowledge of American repugnance to the Alliance, 
took a very resolute stand against renewal. 


The result of Canada’s stand in this case was 
ultimately a new series of treaty arrangements in 
the Pacific, which cleared the air, avoided resent- 
ment in Japan, and closed what threatened to be a 
growing breach between British and American 
policy. 

Two matters of fundamental importance in the 
present issue seem to have been lost sight of by Mr. 
Bennett, one of which was certainly apparent to Mr. 
Meighen. They are, first, the danger to Canada, in- 
herent in any major divergence between the United 
States and Great Britain over the future of the Far 
East and the Pacific Ocean; and, second, a realiza- 
tion of the clear-cut distinction between the Sino- 
Japanese conflict and that between Japan and the 
League. 

Even a superficial reading of the respective pro- 
nouncements of Sir John Simon and of Mr. Henry 
Stimson during the past twelve months would indi- 
cate passive support of Japan on the one hand, and 
active opposition on the other. Mr. Bennett cannot 
be ignorant of this difference. What is the policy of 
his government about it? 

As to the second matter, he is no doubt correct 
in refusing to pass upon the respective claims of the 
Chinese and Japanese while these are, as he puts it, 
sub judice. But again, even the most cursory read- 
ing of the proceedings before the League Council 
and Assembly shows clearly that the authority of 
that body, and with it the security of the whole col- 


lective system for the maintainence of peace, are en. 
dangered by the attitude and action of the present 
government and military authorities of Japan, 
While one may have the greatest sympathy with 
that power in the difficulties that she has ep. 
countered in Manchuria, one cannot but view with 
alarm her entire disregard of her obligations under 
the Covenant of the League, the Nine Power Treaty, 
and the Peace Pact of Paris. 

Between September 22, 1931, and January 29, 
1932, an attempt was made to restore peace under 
Article XI of the Covenant. By virtue of that article, 
and at the request of Japan, the League Council 
appointed the Lytton Commission. The membership 
of this Commission was approved by both China and 
Japan, and consists of the following: The Earl of 
Lytton, former governor of Bengal and, for a time, 
viceroy and acting-governor-general of India; Count 
Luigi Aldrovandi-Marescotti, former Italian am- 
bassador to Germany; General Henri Claudel, 
inspector-general of colonial troops for France since 
1925, and a former governor of Indo-China; Major- 
General Frank McCoy, who supervised the Nicar- 
aguan elections of 1928 for the United States; and 
Dr. Heinrich Schnee, former governor-general of 
German East Africa. Even a hard-boiled Japanese 
militarist cannot complain that these men are merely 
well-intentioned idealists without experience in the 
handling of subject peoples, including Orientals. Nor 
can he complain that the Commission did not con- 
duct its enquiry in an impartial and thorough 
manner. The Report of the Commission is an unusu- 
ally able, brief, and interesting piece of work con- 
taining an excellent account of the history of the Far 
East, the present condition of China, and the conflict 
in Manchuria. But it is in its conclusions that one 
is most interested. 

These conclusions are not set out in a separate 
section, and in order to discover and und 
them one must read the whole Report. In brief, 
however, they state that the National Government 
of China had made considerable progress during the 
past ten years and that the present conditions in 
China do not profoundly modify the application of 
the Covenant to China (as the Japanese claim). Nor 
do they agree that the events of September 18th, 
1931, justified the measures employed by the 
Japanese on the plea of self-defence. Their second 
conclusion is that Manchukuo was not the result of 
a spontaneous desire for independence, but was ‘a 
Japanese creation and is indistinguishable from a 
Japanese protectorate’. Finally, the Commission 
recommends the establishment of an autonomous 
government for Manchuria subject to China's 
sovereignty, and the working out in detail of the 
measures necessary for protecting the rights of both 
Chinese and Japanese in that area. 

On the publication of this report the War Office 
in Tokio stated that, if the Assembly of the League 
acts in the spirit of the Lytton Report, Japan will 
have no alternative but to withdraw from the 
League and to oppose its action with the firmest 
determination. The Japanese Foreign Office stated 
that Japan could not for one moment consider the 
Lytton Commission’s recommendation for the con- 
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tinuation of Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. It 
goes on to say that, ‘So far as the Commission’s 
suggestions referred to Manchukuo they are utterly 
worthless’ and ‘showed a strong prejudice’. 

That is the spirit in which Japan has approached 
the present meeting of the Assembly of the League. 
One cannot but feel that a discussion of Canada’s 
responsibility to the League might well have been 
the subject of a debate, or at least a statement of 
the government, in the recent session of Parliament. 
Since this was refused, perhaps Mr. Bennett will see 
that the British Foreign Minister and Foreign Office 
are as firmly advised of Canada’s views as they were 
by Mr. Meighen in 1921; and that the Canadian 
delegates to the present Assembly are instructed to 


ensure, as far as any one country may, the safety of 
the collective system of maintaining peace, which is 
in such dire straits, largely because the nations, and 
in particular the Great Powers, have refused to co- 
operate in its defence. 

If Mr. Bennett has any opinions on this Sino- 
Japanese trouble which he has communicated to the 
British Foreign Office or to the Canadian delegation 
at Geneva, he will undoubtedly assume that they are 
also the opinions of the Canadian people It is a 
curious commentary upon the spirit with which we 
accept our new post-war international obligations 
that the Canadian people and the bulk of their 
representatives in Parliament seem content to let 
him make that assumption without question. 


THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 
By W. M. DRUMMOND 


realized more and more clearly and univers- 

ally that, to a very considerable degree, the 
growing seriousness of the Canadian economic situ- 
ation is bound up with the very unsatisfactory prices 
prevailing in the wheat markets. Everybody has 
been waiting and hoping for some act of God or man 
which would cause wheat prices to rise. But the 
waiting and hoping have been in vain. Instead of 
rising, prices have continued to fall until the 
monthly average Winnipeg cash price for October of 
this year reached the all-time low figure of 48 cents 
a bushel for No. 1 Northern Wheat. This figure is 
approximately 20 per cent. below that of the cor- 
responding month a year ago and is but 32 per cent. 
of the average price for the year 1926. Small wonder 
then that there are widespread attempts to explain 
the situation and equally widespread anxiety con- 
cerning the near-future prospects. 

As usual, the price of wheat is the resultant of 
the interactions of all the supply and demand forces, 
and of these space limitation forbids any detailed 
examination. There are, however, a few rather 
special influences at work today and which go far 
to explain the recent changes in supply and demand. 
It is of these, together with the actual leading facts 
of supply and demand, that we wish here to speak. 

For those many who have contended that low 
prices were due to over-production, the implied 
remedy for the situation lay in substantial reduction 
of acreage. In the light of this, it becomes most im- 
portant to enquire what has actually happened in 
the realm of production during the current year. 
The latest information from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics places the 1932 Canadian production at 
431,200,000 bushels, which means an increase of 
127,056,000 bushels over the 1931 crop. The United 
States production is down 182 million bushels. 
Europe (ex-Russia) is up 67 million bushels. North- 
ern Africa just equals the 1931 figure. These figures 
show that, so far as the Northern Hemisphere is 
concerned, the 1932 production is slightly above that 
of last year. No official estimates of the Argentine 
and Australian crops are available as yet; but a 
special cable of December 1st reports a record har- 
vest in South Australia estimated at 53 million 
bushels, while an official statement early in Novem- 
ber predicted a better-than-average crop for the 


D veaize the past three years it has been 


Argentine. As for Russia, it is generally conceded, 
in the absence of any official information, that pro- 
duction is much lower than last year and that 
Russia will not only be unable to export but be com- 
pelled to import. 

So much for the 1932 production. It must be 
remembered, however, that the total supply situa- 
tion is presented only when we include the unsold 
part of the former crops, the ‘carry-over’ as it is now 
called. It is necessary, therefore, to compare the 
amount of wheat existing at the beginning of the 
present crop year with that in existence a year 
earlier, i.e. in the chief exporting countries where 
the carry-over policy has been adopted heretofore. 
Comparing the figures at August 1st in both years, 
we find that the Canadian carry-over was reduced 
from 134 to 131 million bushels; that Australia’s 
was reduced from 36 to 22 million; that the Argen- 
tine’s was reduced from 50 to 47; and that of the 
United States had increased from 252 to 296. This 
means that the total carry-over was actually 24 
million bushels larger in 1932 than in the previous 
year. When this fact is taken in conjunction with 
the current crop situation outlined above, it is clear 
that little relief from low prices need be expected 
from the supply side during the present crop year. 
The only apparent relief will result from the reputed 
low Russian crop. 

If we turn to the demand side, we find that Mr. 
Broomhall estimates world import requirements for 
the current crop year at 704 million bushels. Of this 
amount, Europe is expected to take 504 million, 
while ex-European requirements are placed at 200 
million. For the previous year, Broomhall estimated 
world import requirements at 776 million bushels, 
an estimate which proved surprisingly accurate 
since actual world shipments amounted to 1770 
million bushels. The estimated demand for this year 
thus falls short of that of a year ago by over 70 
million bushels. Combining the statistical evidence 
regarding demand with that of supply, the con- 
clusion would seem clear that lower rather than 
higher prices are likely to rule throughout the crop 
year of 1932-33. This conclusion is, of course, based 
solely on the information regarding the 1932 supply 
and demand. Long before the year’s marketing 
operations are completed, future crop and market 
prospects may cause price fluctuations somewhat 
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divorced from those dictated by present facts. 

Turning from the statistical supply and demand 
situation, it is perhaps more interesting to examine 
some of the specia! causes lying back of and giving 
rise to that situation. In the matter of supply, for 
example, everybody knows that it depends partly 
on acreage and partly on yield per acre. Everybody 
knows, too, that man can control the acreage com- 
pletely and, to an increasing extent, the yield also. 
Man’s lack of control over yield, however, may be 
sufficient to bring results quite the opposite of those 
which his attempts at control would suggest. It is 
quite conceivable, for example, that, should wheat 
growers in any year decide to curtail acreage in 
order to reduce world supply, nature might so in- 
crease the yield per acre that a larger rather than a 
smaller crop would result. It may be argued that 
such would not happen since nature would hardly 
produce bountiful crops in every country in one and 
the same year. However that may be, it is probably 
more practicable to attempt an explanation of man’s 
action than that of nature. And the fact is that, 
despite the widespread belief in the desirability of 
reduced wheat acreage, that acreage has been in- 
creased very considerably. It is particularly note- 
worthy that, during the past year, there has been a 
distinct increase in the acreage seeded to wheat in 
the four chief producing countries. Canada alone 
seeded a million more acres in 1932 than in 1931. 
The United States added over 100,000 acres; the 
Argentine almost 2 million acres; and Australia over 
a million and a half acres. Moreover, in Europe the 
wheat acreage has increased by some 5% million 
acres since the 1929 break in wheat prices. Accord- 
ing to the normal working of economic law, such 
terrific price declines should be followed by sub- 
stantial reduction in acreage. Since the diametric- 
ally opposite result is so apparent today, how is it 
to be explained? Various answers are being given 
to this question. They include such things as: the 
action of the Canadian wheat pools in withholding 
wheat for a better price in 1929 and 1930; all the 
recently-disclosed stabilizing actions of the Canadian 
government; the payment last year of the 5-cents-a- 
bushel bonus on Canadian wheat; action of the 
United States farm board in attempting to ‘peg’ the 
market; Australia’s bonusing of wheat production; 
currency depreciation in the Argentine and Aus- 
tralia which gave the wheat producer an internal 
price higher than the world price; and the action 
of many European governments in prohibiting im- 
ports or imposing very high tariffs, thus stimulating 
home production. 

We are inclined to the view that the above fall 
far short of a complete explanation. The action of 
withholding wheat in 1929 and 1930 (by no means 
confined to the Canadian pools) may have helped to 
postpone eventual acreage reduction but could have 
caused little acreage increases since it did not pre- 
vent prices falling below production costs. It no 
doubt moderated the extent and speed of the price 
decline, although the mere existence of the withheld 
wheat has acted throughout as a potential supply 
and as such has acted as a bearish factor in the 
market. The same may be said of the more recent 
Canadian governmental so-called stabilizing activi- 
ties and of those in the United States. It is most 
significant that, of the four chief producing 


countries, the one in which the most deliberate 
‘pegging’ policy has been carried out is also the one 
which increased acreage least last year. We refer to 
the United States. As for the 5-cent bonus on Cana. * 
dian wheat, it was quite insufficient to raise prices 
above the average cost level, even though it prob. 
ably meant the difference between profit and loss in 
individual cases. The most it could have done was 
to help prevent acreage reduction. Similar comment 
may be offered regarding the Australian bonus plan, 
In Australia, wool prices, being very low relatively 
to wheat prices, have doubtless caused considerable 
shifting from wool to wheat production. It is more 
than likely, however, that this transfering process, 
which began two or three years ago, had largely run 
its course prior to this year’s seeding. Currency 
depreciation has acted so as to raise prices in terms 
of Australian and Argentine currency, but whether 
enough to allow much profitable production is at 
least questionable. Besides, currency depreciation 
gave equal price advantages in respect of all agri- 
cultural commodities exported from these countries 
and therefore could not have acted so as to cause 
shifting from other farm enterprises to wheat pro- 
duction. 

The action of certain European countries in 
respect of tariff imposition and import restriction, on 
the other hand, has, we believe, been a considerable 
factor in causing acreage increases there. This is 
because of the pronounced character of the said 
legislation. With France placing a duty of $1.70 per 
bushel on wheat, and allowing but 3 per cent. of the 
wheat used to come from outside; with Germany 
placing a duty of $1.62, and allowing entry of but 
3 per cent. of wheat used; and with Italy putting on 
a duty of $1.07, and requiring from 70 to 95 per cent, 
of wheat used to be homegrown, it is but natural to 
expect that production in these countries would be 
stimulated. Such extreme economic nationalism has 
allowed domestic wheat prices to rise to such levels 
that, even in these high-cost countries, wheat pro- 
duction has become profitable. In June of this year, 
wheat was selling at $1.73 in Germany, $1.87 in 
France, and $1.50 in Italy. Incidentally, it is worth 
noting that the acreage increases, along with the 
heavy yield this year, have resulted in prices falling 
44 cents in Germany and 66 cents in France between 
June and November. Indeed the 1932 French crop 
is so large as to exceed domestic requirements and 
has resulted in the government setting up a carry- 
over policy, some 22 million bushels to be stored 
until some time next year or later. 

The European countries mentioned, therefore, 
have increased acreage in response to a price stimu- 
lus. The great exporting countries, on the contrary, 
have increased acreage in spite of a great price de- 
terrent. It would seem that the real explanation lies 
in two facts. The first is that the price of any com- 
modity other than wheat which farmers might have 
produced was relatively as low as the price of 
wheat. Whatever discrepancy between cereal prices 
and between cereal and other farm commodity 
prices which may have existed two or more years 
ago has long since been ironed out. This means that 
the wheat producer cannot gain by shifting from 
wheat to something else. The ability to shift from a 
less profitable to a more profitable crop has been 
assumed by economists as a normal thing. This 
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assumption is not tenable at present, hence the nor- 
mal expectation of production-decreases with price- 
falls fails to hold. The second fact is that wheat 
growing is an industry characterized by very heavy 
overhead costs. Farmers have invested in land, 
buildings, and mechanical equipment, and these in- 
volve them in heavy fixed charges of interest and 
principal, whether wheat prices are high or low. 
Moreover they have fixed and ever-increasing 
taxes and insurance premiums to pay. Even though 
wheat prices are not high enough to allow all 
these payments to be met, so long as they 
are high enough to allow any part of these 
fixed payments to be made it will be better 
for the farmer to keep on producing than to shut 
down. There are other current expenses connected 
with growing wheat, such as cost of gasoline, binder 
twine, extra labour, etc., which vary pretty much in 
proportion to the amount of wheat grown. If it were 
known that the price of wheat would not be high 
enough to cover these, the farmer would not pro- 
duce it since he is at perfect liberty to refrain from 
incurring such costs. But the fixed costs he has in- 
curred long since, and must now do the best he can 
to meet, and since so much of his total costs are of 
this fixed character, it follows that wheat prices must 
fall extremely low before they will fail to do more 
than repay current expenses. So long as price will 
allow any overhead to be paid, and so long as 
already-owned but uncropped land is available, in- 
creased seeding may be expected. Furthermore, the 
lower wheat prices become (until the above point is 
reached), the more will the farmer tend to sow more 
wheat. This is so for the reason that, as prices fall, 
he requires more bushels at the lower price to make 
up his fixed payments. 

Looking at the demand side of the world situa- 
tion, two or three facts stand out. The first is the 
gradual, and indeed rapid, reduction in the number 
of importing countries. Countries which were 
formerly very large wheat importers have of late 
jointed the exporting ranks. We refer particularly 
to France and Germany. Several other countries, 
although still importing considerably, have reduced 
imports by means of tariff imposition. As a result of 
these changes there has developed recently a 
marked tendency for an increasing number of ex- 
porting countries to compete for the market supplied 
by a smaller number of importing countries. In 
brief, all exporters seem to be concentrating on the 
British market. And finally, despite the fact that 
Great Britain is a high-cost wheat producer and 
produces only one fifth of her requirements, she, 
too, has decided of late to embark on a policy of 
greater self-sufficiency in respect of wheat. What 
effect this policy may have on future British imports 
it is difficult to estimate, but it is stated by some 
authorities that Britain could devote another million 
acres to wheat without interfering with her produc- 
tion of other agricultural commodities. 

Another and probably more significant observa- 
tion concerning demand is really the counterpart of 
the unusual supply situation described above. This 
is the fact that, despite the tremendous declines in 
wheat prices, consumption has not increased. This, 
too, runs counter to the normal theoretical predic- 
tion which is to the effect a falls, demand 
increases. It is of course gi y recognized that 












wheat is a commodity the demand for which will 
not increase noticeably unless the price drops very 
considerably. However, in the present instance, the 
price inducement, though tremendous, has failed to 
cause extra purchasing. The explanation, of course, 
is that the prices of all other things for which wheat 
could be substituted have fallen likewise and in 
about equal degree. This matter of creating extra 
market by reducing prices becomes of particular 
importance when consideration is given to the prob- 
lem of reducing the present world carry-over. If 
wheat were selling at $2.00 a bushel, we should 
probably be well advised to reduce price consider- 
ably if we could thereby get rid of this surplus. 
But with price at that level there would be no sur- 
plus to bother about. As it is, the present carry- 
over, while constituting a relatively insignificant 
proportion of the wheat entering international trade, 
is sufficient to cause a very serious price drop if 
thrown on the market. And with prices at the 
present level any further large reduction would 
seem fatal. Because of this present difficulty of sell- 
ing more wheat even at greatly reduced prices, there 
seems to be no immediate prospect of unloading the 
carry-over. 

So far as the immediate Canadian situation is 
concerned, the only other point of importance con- 
cerns exchange rates between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. These rates continue to react ad- 
versely to the Canadian wheat producer who must 
take payment in British funds which are heavily 
depreciated in terms of Canadian. When it is re- 
membered that Canada is being compelled to rely 
ever more on the British market, this financial dis- 
parity becomes of ever-increasing significance. 

This factor, along with our earlier observations, 
forces one to the general conclusion that the early 
prospects of the Canadian wheat producer and all 
those in any way dependent upon him are anything 
but bright. 








FOUR EPITAPHS 


For a Cynic 


He lived in a world of disbelief, 
Of Man and Heaven and Hell. 

Now the tree above him, limb and leaf, 
Drinks life from his passing shell. 


For a Prostitute 
She bore the shame of many women, 
Their night-long hours of pain and tears; 
With no word of mercy her load to lighten 
As she walked the tawdry years. 


For a Virgin 
Under this grass a virgin lies 
Her earthly longings come to pass; 
No more her monthly death she dies— 
She is the mother of this grass. 


For a Spinster and Her Dog 
Across her breasts she spread her virtuous hands 
Until her chastity became a bog 
In which she died. You see her body there 
Strolling across the park with a pet dog. 
BERTRAM A. CHAMBERS 
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MARXISM—A REPLY 
By LEO WARSHAW 


HE very first sentence of Mr. Martyn’s article 

in THe Canapran Forum for December serves 

to signal the informed reader on the limitations 
of its writer. Capital and the Communist Manifesto 
certainly do not contain the only teachings of Marx. 
Historical Materialism, Theory of Cognition, Social 
Psychology, etc., are the teachings of his Holy 
Family, Misére de la philosophie, and countless criti- 
cal essays. Political strategy is the message of his 
monumental address to the Communist League in 
1849, of his Inaugural Address to the First Interna- 
tional in 1864, and of his Civil War in France (1871). 

To Mr. Martyn ‘Economic Theory’ apparently 
means the ‘accountancy’ type of theory which views 
economic processes through the spectacles of the 
entrepreneur and is based on the assumptions of 18th 
century economic life, and ‘Political Theory’ meta- 
physical state wisdom @ la Bosanquet, or quasi- 
taxonomic statesman’s-view-descriptions d@ la Bryce, 
or respectable utopia-making on metaphysical pre- 
mises a la Cole and Russell. No wonder he finds no 
Economic and Political Theory in Marx’s works. 

If Mr. Martyn had at least read Marx’s Introduc- 
tion and Preface to his Kritik der politischen Oeko- 
nomie, he would not have stigmatized his works by 
the meaningless phrase ‘Philosophy of Life’. The 
keynote of Marx’s labours and creations is Sociology 
or better Social Dynamics. Economics and Politics 
were stripped of their metaphysical and fetishistic 
accoutrements and were revealed as determinants of 
social relationships and social dynamics. 

Mr. Martyn assures us that Marxism is a ‘dogma’ 
and is therefore ‘vicious’ like all other dogmas in 
that (1) its adherents refuse to ‘face facts’, (2) it 
tries to squeeze history into the strait-jacket of an 
‘already-perverted Hegelian logic’, and (3) it is 
used as a perennial almanac and demands uncon- 
ditional acceptance rather than ‘criticism and re- 
vision and improvement’. 

As to the first imputation, if Mr. Martyn had but 
read Engels’ Feuerbach or his Anti-Diihring, he 
would have discovered how Marx and Engels ar- 
rived at their conclusions. It was by facing facts 
and facts only, both current and past, that the 
dialectic was established. This dialectic is not a 
foolish syllogism resting on an a priori metaphysic, 
but a most realistic portrayal of the dynamic forces 
of history, of the eternal and everpresent forces of 
conflict—man vs. nature, master vs. slave or serf, 
aristocracy vs. tiers état, boss vs. workers. 

Did Lenin and his party refuse to face facts? 
Only a chaotic mind can prompt such an assertion. 
Marx’s social and historical analysis, as revised to 
meet the conditions of modern imperialism, clarified 
the facts for Lenin. The Marxist, not only faces 
facts, he explains them as the bourgeois intellects 
are just beginning to do (note Marx’s tremendous 
influence on modern sociology, political theory, the 
study of history, etc., as shown by Albion Small, 
Franz Oppenheimer, et al., and now even by Cole, 
the Webbs, and G. B. S.). 

Regarding the second accusation, Mr. Martyn, 
on the authority of Bertrand Russell, asserts, first 
of all, that there can be no science of history since 


history is ‘chaotic’ and not ‘regular’. By this Mr. 
Martyn only reveals his own chaotic state of mind 
and his meagre knowledge of Russell. The latter, 
in his Why Men Fight, advocates a study of the 
effect of institutions on men’s impulses as a guide 
to social change. Such a study Marx began about a 
century ago. Russell even points to labour as the 
only revolutionary force. In his The Scientific Out- 
look, he hails Marxian Russia as the only ‘Scientific 
State’. Even J. S. Mill in his sixth book of Logic 
(added in 1871) affirms a science of history in the 
Marxian sense. Finally, Mr. Martyn contradicts 
himself when he says a little farther in his article: 
‘And [Marx] also predicted our age of mergers, 
amalgamations. . . . an age of centralization of the 
control of wealth and industry into fewer and fewer 
hands, ... . and a growth of “class-consciousness””’ 
What facts, now, refute Marxism, as Mr. Martyn 
claims? Are not these predictions induced by Marx 
from his analysis of capitalism from which, in turn, 
he induced the ‘inevitable’ socialization of the means 
of production? 

Marx was reasonable in expecting this to obtain 
first in the most advanced capitalist countries. His 
error in this respect was meteorological. Marx was 
not a prophet but a social scientist. 

Now, as to the ‘already-perverted Hegelian logic’, 
here is Mr. Martyn’s conception of dialectics. Thesis 
—Feudalism; Antithesis—Capitalism; Synthesis— 
Socialism. The puerility of such a Begriff is patent. 

When Marx definitely broke with Hegelianism 
about 1842, he was led by his researches to what 
might be called ‘Social Behaviorism’ or ‘Environmen- 
talism’ which explained the reaction pattern of man 
in society as conditioned by his economic status. 

Seventy-five years after Marx and Engels wrote 
the Holy Family, Mr. Russell, the apparent spiritual 
guide of Mr. Martyn, rediscovers that ‘the ultimate 
basis of all social progress must be increased tech- 
nical efficiency’. This definition of ‘social progress’ 
must of necessity prove distasteful to Mr. Martyn. 
Nevertheless, Marx used this principle as the acid 
test for the survivability of any social and economic 
system, viz., its capability of developing its tech- 
nological efficiency within its established framework. 

Within each economic and social system, which 
may be likened to the Hegelian ‘thesis’, there evolve 
new and progressive modes of industrial technique, 
which may be referred to as the naturally created 
‘antithesis’, and which modes, in their expansion, 
soon strike violently against the walls of the frame- 
work of the old productive methods that have by 
now lost their historical productive significance and 
do now no longer permit their offspring to develop 
unless and until the fetters of the old system are 
burst under the violent pressure of the new. The 
social class that has grown up with the new economic 
development soon transfers to the political arena its 
economic struggle against the class which has vested 
interests in the old economic and social organization 
and which strives to perpetuate the system and its 
position in it, but must eventually succumb to the 
vigorous forces which it has itself unconsciously 
conjured up and nurtured. 
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Thus was the basis for capitalism developed with- 
in the womb of feudalism and that for socialism 
within the womb of capitalism. As the French Revo- 
lution burst the social and economic fetters of feu- 
dalism, so did the Russian ‘October’ break those of 
capitalism and imperialism. 

The resultant of the impact between new and 
old, ushering a new class to State power which is 
now turned to the reconstruction of the legal struc- 
ture to conform to the needs of the victorious and 
progressive mode of production which this new 
ruling class represents, may be associated with the 
Hegelian ‘synthesis’ which in turn develops, in its 
growth, its own antithesis. While Hegel’s termi- 
nology fits the historical processes, it does not follow 
that Marx used Hegel’s logic. For one thing Hegel 
did not employ a ‘logic’. He was a great scholar of 
history and induced the conflict theory of historical 
dynamics from his researches. But his ingrained 
German idealism blinded him to the influence of 
environment on men’s beliefs and impulses. This 
Marx was able to correct as a result of his keen- 
minded researches into history. 

The proof that Marx’s head was not turned by 
an ideal, metaphysically-deduced utopia is found 
in his article ‘Moralizing Criticism and Critical Mor- 
ality’ published in the Vorwarts in 1845, in which he 
says: — 


The property question is not a problem of t, con- 


orms ac- 
cording to the successive stages of the development of in- 
dustry in general and its particular stages of development 
in various countries, e.g., for the Galician peasant ques- 
tion is the abolition of feudalism and the establishment of 


is the task for both the English agricultur 
the factory worker. In ‘our time’ the task is the abolition 
of the antagonisms which are produced by the great indus- 
i. So development of the world market and of free com- 
petition. 


As for criticism, revision, and improvement of 
Marx’s doctrines, Mr. Martyn again made state- 
ments on uninvestigated assumptions. Criticisms, 
both friendly and hostile, have been made tirelessly. 
Certain inconsistencies in Vol. II of Capital, and 
many invalid criticisms made by Marx have been 
pointed out by the professors of Marxism. Marx 
himself was his own severest critic, and in the course 
of his lifetime he modified his theories when he saw 
them diverging from ‘facts’. After him Lenin, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Bukharin, etc., have revised his doc- 
trines to meet the modern epoch of imperialism, 
trade unionism, trusts, etc. 

Before discussing Marx’s Labour Theory of 
Value, it must be pointed out once and for all that 
in definition and concept it has nothing in common 
with Marshall’s or Taussig’s which defines value as 
‘power in exchange’ and reduces it to a general term 
for ‘price’, deriving it from the Crusoe-Friday 
economy. Marx’s Theory of Value follows naturally 
from his analysis of society in general and of capi- 
talist society in particular. Space does not permit 
me to go into an adequate exposition of the Theory; 
I can here only indicate its essence, purpose, and 
Significance. 

The complex exchange mechanism conceals the 
source of the income of the capitalist class. Under 


feudalism where the serf was compelled to render 
uncompensated corvée service on his lord’s fields 
from two to four days every week, the process of 
exploitation was overt and palpable. Marx unrav- 
elled the essential similarity of capitalist exploita- 
tion. In Vol. III of Capital, without which the 
Theory cannot be understood, the sum total of the 
social products, which was brought into existence 
by the social human labour force with the aid of 
the extant technology, is defined as the social ‘value’ 
which is expressed by the sum total of its prices. 
This social product is appropriated by the capitalist 
class by virtue of its legally secured ownership of 
the means of production. The value of the labour- 
power which went into the production of the 
workers’ conventional means of subsistence, is then 
returned to the working class as wages. The balance 
or surplus value is distributed among the capitalist 
class in the form of profit, interest, rent, capital re- 
serves, etc. 

In Vol. I. Marx analyzes this social process in its 
microcosmic form—the ‘average entrepreneur’, i.e., 
the one with the socially average technological 
efficiency who realizes in the market the full surplus 
value which his workers have produced for him. 
The entrepreneur with a higher than average tech- 
nological coefficient makes a windfall surplus-value 
at the expense of the one with a lower than average 
coefficient, through the existence of a market-value 
around which the market-price gravitates. There is, 
therefore, in every sphere of production a competi- 
tive scramble for greater machine efficiency which 
leads to the lowering of the market-value in every 
sphere, establishing a new and lower gravitational 
point for market-prices, to the progressive concen- 
tration of capital, the liquidation of the small scale 
producer, technological unemployment, crises, and 
increasing insecurity for the working class ‘whether 
wages be high or low’ (Cap. I, p. 713, ‘Everyman’s’). 
Cramped and sketchy as this short exposition of 
necessity must be, I think it is sufficient to show that 
Mr. Martyn’s prattle on Marx’s Theory of Value is 
an obvious and violent distortion. 

When all the theories of ‘Martynism’ are gratify- 
ingly demolished under the caption of ‘Marxism’, 
Mr. Martyn then proceeds to discover the ‘greatest 
strength’ of Marxism in that it appeals, like every 
‘dogma’, more to the ‘heart’ than to the mind, that 
it is a ‘Religion’ giving hope and consolation to the 
working class through the God History and the pro- 
mise of a paradise on earth in future. 

Marx’s analysis of the physiological traits of capi- 
talism and his prognosis of its historical trends have 
already been given and need not here be repeated. 
History has confirmed his prognosis and therefore 
the correctness of his analysis and Mr. Martyn con- 
ceded this. Yet, Marx the scientist showed his un- 
dogmatic meticulousness in the following proviso: 
‘But like all other laws, it [the law of capitalist de- 
velopment] is modified in its working by numerous 
conditions’ (Cap. I, p. 712). Does this sound like 
God-mongering, like dogma, or like bribing with 
history? 

If Marxism is embraced by the working class 
because it promises them a happy paradise, then 
why in the world do not More, Fourier, Owen, etc., 
who painted in painful detail the most exquisite 
workingmen’s paradises, where Marx and Engels 
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only pointed to an unromantic ‘socialization of the 
means of production’, occupy Marx’s position in the 
labour movement? No, it is not unquestioning faith 
in a new religion, but the historical confirmation of 
the correctness of the Marxian analysis, that has 


——< 


gained for Marx and his accutest student and sy¢. 
cessful tactician, Lenin, so prominent a place in the 
programmatic tactics of the working class leaders 
of the world, that has gained the confidence of the 
enlightened portion of the working class. 


THE POINT OF VIEW OF A CENTRAL BANK 
By A. F. W. PLUMPTRE 


OES Canada really need a Central Bank? 
Since the Liberal Party announced that 
the foundation of a ‘Central Bank of Re- 
discount’ was a plank in their platform —a plank 
which was not added, apparently, without due fore- 
thought—it is perhaps largely a matter of academic 
interest to discuss whether Canada really needs 
such an institution. For the Liberal Party will un- 
doubtedly be in power again at some future date: 
and even if it had to rely upon the support of a 
Cooperative Commonwealth Party it would cer- 
tainly not be prevented thereby from establishing a 
Central Bank. Not so, but far otherwise. 

Thus it may be more fruitful to enquire to what 
good purpose this inevitable institution may apply 
itself. 

In this enquiry we must clearly distinguish in 
our minds the difference between a central bank 
and ordinary commercial banks such as already ex- 
ist in this country. The main difference is really 
extraordinarily elusive —for it is a difference in 
point of view. 

A central bank looks on money as something to 
be objectively created and destroyed; something 
which must be created, moreover, only upon certain 
principles or ‘against’ certain ‘reserves’; something 
whose exchangeability into gold or into foreign cur- 
rencies or perhaps into ‘goods-in-general’ ought to 
be maintained and controlled in some measure, how- 
ever minor, by the bank itself. 

A commercial bank, on the other hand, regards 
money, or rather the uses made of money, far more 
subjectively. However loudly the currency reform- 
ers proclaim that, as a body, commercial bankers 
create and destroy ‘credit’, these bankers will al- 
ways reply that their chief job is, on the one hand, 
the receiving of money from people (depositors) 
whose withdrawals they must stand ready to meet, 
and, on the other hand, the lending of money to 
some people and refusing of loans to others upon a 
basis of the bankers’ estimation of the personal 
applicant and the prospects of his business. Upon 
such a basis of semi-personal, semi-business relation- 
ships the great majority of commercial banking 
business is carried on. The result is that those who 
rise to the top of the banking tree are likely to be 
imbued with one of two theories of what constitutes 
good crédit policy. 

First, there is the belief that the commercial 
banks as a body are simply passive in the matter. 
Every day they receive deposits: every day they 
distribute these through loans: and so to bed. This 
theory is, of course, quite erroneous. It assumes, 
with no effort at proof, that what is true of one bank, 
or one branch, is necessarily true of all the banks 
together. But this is clearly false. Cash which is 
withdrawn from one bank will, in all probability, 
not remain out of the banking system but will be 


deposited in another bank in the immediate future. 
When deposits pile up in one bank it is almost cer. 
tain to be, not at the expense of the amount of cash 
in the pockets or the cash registers of the com- 
munity, but at the expense of deposits in some other 
bank. Thus when, in time of depression, John Con- 
sumer tries to build up his savings account, he is n 
increasing the volume of deposits in the i 
system nor is the banking system increasing its loans 
by lending his deposit. For John is merely keeping 
money in his account rather than writing a cheque 
and passing it on to Messrs. Retailers or to the 
sellers of property or securities. What he gains, they 
lose; and the banking system is unaffected. The 
fallacy that bankers, as a body, receive and re-loan 
the ‘savings’ of the public dies hard; and that not 
only among the bankers. But it is a fallacy. 

The second and more advanced theory, which a 
prominent banker who has ‘been through the mill’ 
is likely to hold, is as follows: It is admitted that the 
banks, in their policy regarding loans, influence the 
volume of money in existence and in circulation. 
Most ‘money’, after all, consists of ‘bank deposits’ 
which are simply book-entries in the books of banks; 
and what is more logical than to conclude that the 
banks have a large measure of control over the size 
of their book-entries? But, having admitted that 
point, the further assertion is often made that 
‘sound’ borrowers can always get loans. Credit is 
expanded, it is claimed, when business is active and 
needs more credit and money to carry on. It ‘natur- 
ally’ contracts when fewer ‘sound’ borrowers apply 
for credit. The fallacy of this argument lies, of 
course, in the assumption that there is no causal re- 
lation between the amount of credit created—in the 
past, present, or future—and the resultant ‘sound- 
ness’ of the borrowers. There is no place in this 
theory for the possibility, for instance, that the 
general ‘solvency’ of borrowers in 1929 was at least 
in part a result of the large volume of money avail- 
able to finance trade and absorb the money savings 
of the public. But one does not have to be a mone- 
tary crank, nor does one have to believe in some 
crudely proportional ‘Quantity Theory of Money’, to 
admit the obvious truth of the statement that the 
prices of goods, property, and securities must be 
affected in some degree and in some direction by the 
quantity of money available to buy these things. 
And if prices are affected by the volume of money, 
so, too, is prosperity—and the ‘soundness’ of bor- 
rowers. 

It is probably true to say that the theory upon 
which the volume of money and credit in Canada 
has been controlled until the present is largely 4 
mixture of the two theories which have just been 
outlined. As theories, of course, they are thoroughly 
bad. They are not based upon the existing facts and 
they are illogical. But, on the other hand, they are 
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“ntensely practical’; for they have been put into 
practice. No other theory has that proud distinction. 

Ever since 1926 the official monetary policy of 
Canada has been the maintenance of the gold stan- 
dard. But, remarkable as it may seem, Canadian 
monetary policy appears to have followed the 
theories just discussed and not the theories, ortho- 
dox or unorthodox, of the gold standard. Perhaps 
this may explain why Canada, economically speak- 
ing, was one of the first countries in the world to 
slip off the edge of the gold standard late in 1928, 
and yet, politically speaking, is not yet off the gold 
standard. This may be one of the ‘inherent contra- 
dictions of capitalist democracy’ of which the Marx- 
ists speak. 

From what has preceded it should be clear that 
the chief new element which a Canadian central 
bank may be hoped to inject into Canadian finance 
is a new point of view. Theories which have been 
followed, half subconsciously, in the past may be 
replaced by better ones. Of course, it is admittedly 
conceivable that they might not be replaced at all 
or might be replaced by worse ones, depending upon 
how wise the bank’s board of directors turned out 
to be. There are certainly some extraordinary 
theories current at present, what with some people 
advocating the issue of money that gradually de- 
preciates and thus cries out to be spent, and others 
urging the redemption of the national debt by an 
issue of Dominion notes, and still others saying that 
the depression is a Divine Visitation directly trace- 
able to the machinations of the Speculative Devil in 
1929—the corollary of which statement is clearly 
that all human efforts to regain prosperity are 
wicked and doomed to failure. This latter theory is 
held more widely than its corollary is appreciated. 

Nothing has so far been said about the machinery 
of central banking. Those who oppose the founda- 
tion of a central bank have been prone to base such 
arguments as they present upon the statement that 
the machinery is unnecessary or would merely be 
duplicating or replacing machinery which already 
exists. This is largely true. An instance of its truth 
was the flutter of ‘inflation’, in which Canada in- 
dulged last November to the tune of $35,000,000. The 
important question to be answered is not, however, 
Can we inflate or deflate? but rather, Do we inflate 
or deflate at the right time and to the right amount 
and in accordance with the most beneficent policy 
which combined ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ can devise? 

Since the point of view which it would represent 
is a comparatively new and unexplored one, particu- 
largly in this country, a Canadian central bank 
would have much to learn and much to teach before 
it became of great value to the country. Neverthe- 
less it is very difficult for any student of economics 

and politics to deny the desirability that this point 
of view be introduced into Canadian finance. A 
Canadian banker recently said: ‘What good purpose 
a central bank could serve is something that I, for 
one, cannot see’-—which reminds us of the dictum 
of J. M. Keynes: ‘Bankers are by nature blind.’ The 
hew and growing point of view—that we must either 
be slaves or the masters of our monetary system—is 
held not only by those who wish to smoothe over the 
transition from Capitalism to Socialism (see G. D. H. 
Cole’s Guide through World Chaos), but also by 
those who see the way out of the present situation 





through a reconstruction of Capitalism (see Sir 
Arthur Salter’s Recovery). This, apparently, leaves 
the bankers of the Old School almost alone in their 
conviction that the foundation of a central bank 
would be utterly futile. They may take comfort, 
however, from the thought that this view is also 
held by the Marxists. 


WAR DEBTS AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


T the moment of writing the war debt situation 
is still in suspense. It is unlikely, however, 
that we shall be able to rejoice in a miracle 

on December 15. At present it seems only too 
probable that the controversy has merely added new 
bitterness to old exasperations. As a revelation of 
complete misunderstanding between nations, it has 
been a disheartening, if hardly a novel, spectacle. 
Nor are the faults all on one side. Our advocates of 
cancellation are so busy attacking the shortsighted- 
ness and niggardliness of the United States that one 
might almost suppose the American attitude to be 
due to sheer malevolence. It is worth realizing that 
the explanation is by no means so simple. 

The American point of view, based though it may 
be on fallacious premises, is one which the conduct 
of the debtor nations during the past decade has 
helped to strengthen rather than to alter. Briefly, 
it is the view that the cancellation of war debts will 
entail sacrifices for which no adequate compensation 
can be expected. From the Treaty of Versailles to 
the present moribund Disarmament Conference, 
European policy has been calculated to lend colour 
to this view. The nations have been engaged in 
sharpening old antagonisms, in raising new barriers, 
in maintaining an international anarchy which has 
rejected almost every proposal calculated to make 
for world recovery unless acceptance was forced by 
dire necessity. The impression has steadily grown 
in the United States that cancellation would merely 
stimulate a new zeal in the pursuit of these same 
disastrous courses. Under the circumstances, the 
American taxpayer can hardly be blamed for feeling 
that the gain would hardly be worth the cost. 

At the same time, the attitude of Europe has 
hardly made for generosity and conciliation. The 
cries of ‘Shylock’ have been interspersed with per- 
sistent and even peremptory demands for cancella- 
tion in a way which gives little promise of gratitude 
if such a step should actually be taken; while the 
persistent reluctance either to treat Germany with 
sanity and decency or to reduce the staggering bur- 
den of armaments has made for anything but confi- 
dence in the goodwill or the sincerity of the debtor 
nations. Even the Lausanne agreements, depending 
as they did on sacrifices by the United States, 
seemed to show a continued reluctance on the part 
of the Allies to take any initial steps which might 
involve sacrifices by themselves. 

These things can no doubt be defended by argu- 
ments. It is possible to cite the part of America her- 
self in maintaining naval rivalry. It is possible to 
attack the fallacy that a reduction of armaments 
would enable any nation to devote a larger part of 
its budget to debt payments. But a dem is 
seldom convinced by the subtleties of dialectic. 
Only by embodying the essentials in a broad and 
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clear-cut issue with the most unmistakable impli- 
cations can the desired end be achieved. Europe 
has failed to present the issue in this form; it has 
been content instead to rely upon invective. No 
wonder its cause has made so little headway. 

It is undoubtedly essential that debts should be 
cancelled as a preliminary to world recovery. But 
this will not be effected by denials that the United 
States ‘has any moral or legal right’ to collect them. 
It can only be done by convincing America that, in 
her own interest, cancellation must take place. This 
was the basis of the admirable and lucid British 
statement of December 1. In asserting that ‘a settle- 
ment, however generous it may seem, which relieves 
the economic machinery of the world by clearing up 
these intergovernmental payments, would be repaid 
again and again by the contribution which it would 
make to world revival’, it was on the soundest pos- 
sible ground. But Europe must back such argu- 
ments by clear proof that this potential revival will 
not be nullified by a continuation of the policies 
which have proven so disastrous in the past. The 
plain fact before the nose of every American tax- 
payer is that he will have to bear the burden of 
cancellation. It will need the strongest possible 
proof that the long view will also be the profitable 
one to induce him to take this step. 

Meanwhile, it is essential that an agreement 
should be reached in a spirit of amity if it is to pro- 
duce its full beneficial effect. Unhappily everything 
seems against such a prospect. Europe’s attitude has 
increased America’s irritation, and the resulting 
opposition to cancellation has added to Europe’s 
bitterness. The end of payments is probably in 
sight. But whether Europe pays or repudiates, the 
result is only too likely to be a further and deep- 
rooted enmity between the old world and the new. 
And of all possible courses the one hinted at in the 
British note is undoubtedly the worst. Repudiation, 
however resented, would at least get rid of one 
incubus. But payment accompanied by new tariff 
barriers would only add a new element of confusion 
to an already chaotic situation. Unfortunately it 
would also ke in line with all the precedents of post- 
war international policy. 

Epcar McInnis 





REQUIEM 


Grass grow softly 
This mound over. 
Here lies he 
That was a rover. 


London Town 
And Java Head 
Keep no commerce 


With the dead. 


Teach him slowly, 
Rain and sun, 

Rest and travel 
Are but one. 


Teach him gently— 
He will be 
Loath to learn 
Passivity. 
W. A. BREYFOGLE 


PENELOPE 


‘,... and Odysseus with his comrades again py 
forth toward the west.’ 


And with no word? Ah well, these months I knew 
The something was awake in him again 

That will not let him rest. Take down his arms, 
The shining, kingly armour of his walls, 

(Not the old, battered plates wherein he came 
And is set forth) —let now Telemachus 

Dispose it as is fitting. Bid them gather 

His raiment from this chamber to the chests 
Beneath the stairs, or bid them share it out 

To those grey men that loved him—so they find 
Any of his who have preferred at last 

These iron, familiar, cottaged rocks of home 

To his swift decks, the lunging of his oars, 
Clangour of mail, and tumult of his voice. 


Gather all things that speak of him from here, 
Save only that tall bow—which leave—and make 
This chamber once again a maiden queen’s, 

An aged maiden, and a troubled—yet— 

They shall not find me failing at my wheel, 
They shall not find me with sad, seaward eyes, 
Nor weeping ever; nor shall hear at night 

The moanings of the once-more widowed queen 
And widowed now at last. 


It is the last; 
No need for waiting now—for hope—for tears— 
For keeping furbished arms he will not bear 
Nor for the waiting pyre above the sea, 
Troubling the eagles at the loneliest spire 
Of Ithacan rock; no eager need to scan 
The sea-lashed strivings of far-blown triremes 
Skirting our savage reefs—no more, no more. 
Our crags have felt the last wash of his oars, 
Our valleys the last sounding of his horn, 
And I the last touch of his lips. The dawn 
Closed over him. He is the seas’, the stars’. 


And I am still Penelope, his wife, 
The quiet-lipped, the mistress of his home, 
Who will not let his greatness wear me small. 
Who will grow old, and die, and see no more 
The troubled silver of his kingly brow 
With no complaint. 


Who weds with half a god 
Must build her soul more patient than the stars 
Which will outlive them. I have borne for him 
Children and pain. One parting I have borne, 
And this will bear, with still untroubling eyes, 


that he will feel 
My calm within his heart, my strength behind, 
My proud equality confronting here 
What things may come, as he what may await 
Beneath the unknown stars; and know the love, 
That might have bound, and ever set him free, 
Abiding changeless as the arching sky 
That westward moves with him, beyond, beyond, 
The limits of his voyaging, and asks 
No haste of him, no stay, and no return, 
Being forever and beyond his dreams. 

JOSEPH SCHULL 
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By J. D. 


T is said, ‘Every man reads his own Bible’, gets 

his own interpretation. 

The modern man who is interested in the 
social-economic problems of today will find in the 
ancient ballads sung by the tent-dwelling Nomads 
on the hills of Canaan reflections of the economic 
determinism which moulded their currents of 
thought, idea of deity, and the ethical teachings of 
humanity. The ‘higher critics’ of the last century 
recognized four distinct schools of narratives: 
Judean, Ephraimite, Priestly, and Deuteronomic. 

The Judean is the oldest. Its ancient narratives 
are in a fluent, poetical form, and as such transmit 
the oral traditions assembled through ages and sung 
by the bards at camp fires, festivals, and at the wells. 
While in the Nomadic state, writing was unknown, 
tradition had to explain and answer historical and 
economic facts, the origin of man, animal and all 
other natural phenomena. 

Poetry is the earliest form of literary expression. 
It is more adaptable to memory. It is characteristic 
of all ancient narratives, whether Grecian, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, or Judean, that they were expressed in 
poetical form. The song of Deborah is one of the 
finest examples of poetical tradition in the Old 
Testament. 

The first written story of Creation belongs to the 
Priestly narratives, and it is primarily for the glori- 
fication of the Sabbath — its expression dry and 
formal. 

The Judean Poem of Creation is contradictory 
to the Priestly and belongs to a much earlier period. 
It contains a wealth of tradition, it tells of the aspira- 
tions and struggles of that period; it depicts a hu- 
manity uprooted—a change from Nomadic life to 
agriculture, a social-economic revolution. The 
Nomad is not favourably impressed with the change, 
but accepts it as a curse and attributes the unhappi- 
ness of humanity to the change. 


The heavens were not yet made, 
Nor the earth by God created. 


And the grass did not sprout, 

And the herbs did not grow, 

For the rain did not come, 

And the rivers did not flow, 

Before there was man to till the land. 
Jehovah creates heaven and earth, man, vegetation, 
animals, and last, woman. 

The scene takes place on the fertile plains of 
Mesopotamia, watered by the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, a Nomad’s paradise; man and his com- 
panion make their home there—a Garden of Eden, 
animals to rule over, naked bliss and happiness. 
There are four actors in this poetical drama—God, 
Man, Woman, and Serpent—four allegorical figures. 

We find in many of the earliest Bible narratives, 
as well as the later ones, that personification is used 
in addressing a nation, a tribe, or a city. Egypt, 
Canaan, Tarshis, and Sidon appear as single entities 
in many narratives. “This is natural to the Nomad 
whose social unit is the family; tribal and even 
national traditions take the form of individual 


biographies’ (C. F. Kent). 


A MATERIALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF THE 
FALL OF MAN 


RUBIN 


Jehovah is singular. Monotheism is the Nomad’s 
religion. To the tent-dwelling shepherd migrating 
from place to place, following his goats and sheep, 
one God is an economic necessity. The other Nomad 
races living in the vicinity of Moab and Ammon, his- 
tory tells us, worshipped one God as did-the He- 
brews. Polytheism like polygamy was only for those 
who were settled and reached a certain state of 
civilization and prosperity. 

Adam represents a tribe of naked Nomads, or the 
head of a tribe—a Patriarch who is domiciled in the 
valley of Mesopotamia,.even more primitive than 
the shepherd, a sort of North American Indian. Eve, 
the woman of the tribe, is the one who tastes the 
fruit of knowledge first. The Indian woman, in our 
memory, was the one who developed the culture of 
corn, herbs, and roots, in order to find food for her- 
self and young, while her husband was away with his 
flock or hunting. The woman is the one who craves 
for the walled city, protection, and the settled, 
civilized life of the agriculturist; the house instead 
of the tent; the permanent abode in place of the life 
of the Nomad. Nahash, the Serpent, is the evil in- 
strument, the villain who brought about the change. 

It is significant that King Nahash (serpent), a 
ruler of Ammon, is contemporary with the period of 
the wars for independence resulting in the union of 
all tribes under Saul and David, marking the form- 
ing of the Hebrew monarchy and evolution from the 
Nomadic tribal life, under pressure from the agri- 
cultural and civilized races living in the land of the 
Philistines. Nahash, the King of Ammon mentioned 
in the book of Samuel XI, threatens the Hebrews of 
Jabesh-Gilead that he will not make peace with 
them until he has taken out their right eyes. Saul 
comes to their rescue and defeats the Ammonites. 
Nahash, another King of Ammon, was a friend of 
King David. David sends messengers of condolence 
after his death. 

It is singular that snake-worship was prevalent in 
the country where the Hebrew race sojourned. 
Moses, tradition tells us, made a molten image of 
the serpent, and it is mentioned in Judges that it 
was still in existence then. Nahash was an agri- 
cultural ruler of a tribe who were snake-worship- 
pers, and it was they who taught the women of the 
Nomad the art of agriculture and gave Eve the fruit 
of knowledge. (The snake is depicted as an earth- 
eater as well as the agriculturist who gets his living 
from the earth.) Dan, a tribe of Israel, living on the 
rich, fertile plain bordering on the Lake of Merom, 
in Jacob’s blessing is named Nahash. 

The Three Curses of God follow the eating of 
the fruit from the tree of knowledge. 


“~A SERPENT 


‘Cursed art thou from all cattle 

From all the beasts of the field, 

Oe Se ee ee ee 

And dust must thou eat, 

All the days of thy life. 

Hatred I make between thee and the woman, 
Between her seed and seed, 


Oe ee ae 
thou shalt strike at their heel. 
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WOMAN 


Many and t thy sufferi in ‘ 
With pain shalt thou bring forth children, 
Yet toward thy husband be thy desire, 
And he shall rule over thee. 
MAN 
Accurst is the ground for sake, 
Bat of it in toil all thy life days, 
Thistles and thorns it shall bear " 
And the growth of the field be thy food. 
In the sweat of thy face eat thy bread, 
Till thou return to the ground, 
For from it wast thou 
For dust thou art and to dust thou returnest. 

We know an enmity existed between the Nomad 
and the agriculturist. The Egyptians would not eat 
with the brothers of Joseph at the same table. 
Joseph warns his brothers that shepherds are 
abomination to the Egyptians. No doubt the hatred 
was mutual. To the agriculturist the Nomad was a 
barbarian, a savage living with animals. 

On the other hand, the Nomad who was com- 
pelled through economic necessity, or through 
pressure from agricultural races, to abandon the 
fertile plains to agriculture, blamed all the evils of 
life to the change, and looked upon the fertile plains 
as a paradise that was, and regarded himself as 
losing a paradise through the evil influence of civili- 
zation and knowledge. The North American Indian 
can also look back on his past primitive life as a 
lost paradise in comparison with the evils of the 
white man’s civilization. The Indian can also allude 
to the fruit from the tree of knowledge as the cause 
of many of his pains and diseases. 

The ancient poet of Babylon sings in the Gilga- 
mesh epic of the primitive man Eabani, whom the 
Goddess Arury creates from clay—a wild man like 
Adam: 

With the he eats the herbs, 

With the parrot slakes his thirst, 

With the creatures of the waters he sports. 
Gilgamesh sends a hunter of men to capture Eabani, 
but the hunter is terrified at the sight of the wild 


man and comes back empty handed; then Gilgamesh 
sends a sacred prostitute (Gen. 38) to woo the map 
from his savagery. The plan succeeds. Six days and 
seven nights he enjoyed her love. 


After he had satisfied himself with her charms, 

He turned his face towards his cattle. 

When they saw Eabani, they shrank from him, 
The beast of the field turned away from his 

Then Eabani looked back, his body was bound, 

His knees grew stiff as his cattle ran away. 

So he turned and sat at the feet of the woman, 
Looked up into her face 

And listened while she spoke. 

The woman said to Eabani: 

Beautiful art thou, Eabani, like a God art thou. 

Why dost thou hunt over the field with lower creatures? 
Come, I will bring thee to U: 

To the glorious house, the dwelling of Any and Ishtar, 
Where Gilgamesh rules supreme, 

And like a wild steer exercises his sway over men. 
When she spoke to him her 

One who knew his heart, a friend he sought.* 


In both narratives it is woman who induces the 
man to leave the savage life of the Nomad and brings 
him to civilization. Each narrative depicts a chapter, 
a period in the economic life of the nation by whom 
the story is told, both are of a common inheritance, 

To the prosperous Babylonian on the fertile land, 
the change was a godsend, a blessing, in contrast to 
the outlook of the Hebrew who, with the happiness 
of his Nomadic life fresh in his memory and the 
transition under economic pressure, regarded it asa 
curse. He associates knowledge with agriculture and 
with settled life as in contrast to happy savage life 
of the Nomad, and blames all our sorrows on the 
change. 

Accurst is the ground for 

Eat of it in toif all thy life aie 
Thistles and thorns it shall bear thee. 
And the growth of the field be thy food. 


In the sweat of thy face eat thy bread, 

Till thou return to the ground, 

For from it wast thou taken, 

For dust thou art and to dust thou returnest. 


*The Beginnings of Hebrew History, by C. F. Kent. 


J. E. H. MACDONALD 
By A. Y. JACKSON 


T was about 1908, in a Montreal exhibition, I re- 
member seeing for the first time the name of 

J. E. H. MacDonald on a small canvas of an 
Ontario farm in winter. It was not an accomplished 
work. It was thin and rather colourless. At the 
time I did not know why it attracted me. Later on 
I concluded that it was because the artist, knowing 
little about schools or methods of painting, had had 
to find his own way of expressing his idea. 

Sometime after MacDonald began writing to me. 
They were letters imbued with a quiet enthusiasm, 
some of them full of wisdom and humour and 
already expressing the idea that, if our art was ever 
going to be anything, it would have to be home-made 
and quite unlike the Barbizon and Dutch work 
which was thought so much of in Canada at that 
time. 

In May, 1913, at the Arts and Letters Club, I met 
MacDonald, Jefferys, Frank Johnston, Arthur Lis- 
mer (who had that day become a proud father) , and 
others with whose names I was familiar. During the 
same year, while painting on the Georgian Bay, Dr. 





James McCallum hunted me up and urged me to go 
to his island at Go Home Bay. On arriving in 
Toronto at the end of October, after my stay at Go 
Home Bay, I found myself right in the middle of a 
new art movement. The Lawren Harris studio, over 
the Bank of Commerce at Bloor and Yonge streets, 
was the temporary headquarters until the Studio 
Building was completed. MacDonald was a frequent 
visitor. A few days after I arrived I met Thomson, 
just down from Algonquin Park with a lot of small 
sketches, painted rather literally but very faithful 
records of the north country. 

I was soon working on a large canvas which Mac- 
Donald dubbed ‘Mount Ararat’, and which, exhib- 
ited four years later in Montreal, caused some bitter 
controversy. MacDonald was feeling the spirit of 
the north but had seen much less of it than his more 
robust and adventurous confréres. 

Coming from Montreal where the artists went 
down the river or south to the townships to sketch, 
this fervour for the north was rather amusing and 
contagious, too. No more barnyard or rustic art! 
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J. W. Beatty had painted Evening Cloud of the 
Northland; Arthur Heming had been to the barren 
lands; McKechnie had been drowned in a northern 
river; and Thomson could sleep peacefully in his tent 
with the wolves howling lullabys. 

As early as 1910 we find MacDonald exhibiting in 
the O.S.A. Wind, Rain and Sunshine which one can 
visualize as a forerunner of his great Solemn Land. 
Tracks and Traffic, a railway yard after a snowstorm, 
was reproduced in The Studio. In 1913 we have 
The Lonely North and other canvasses which show 
the development of his sense of design and colour. 

To me there was a glamour about those days. 
Every day was an adventure—Lawren Harris ex- 
perimenting with broken colour, producing a large 
canvas we called “Tomato Soup’; Thomson, after 
much self-depreciation, finally submitting to becom- 
ing a full-time artist; MacDonald, happy as a child, 
working out strange rhythms and designs on canvas. 

MacDonald had been to the Laurentians and up 
to Mattawa and had plenty of material to work on. 
At this time, too, he and Harris had a first tilt with 
the art critics. An exhibition in the new manner 
at the Arts and Letters Club was called “The Hot 
Mush School’ in the Toronto Star. Today artists 
are somewhat more articulate and the critics less 
omniscient. 

The year 1914 opened with much activity. I went 
to Algonquin Park in February and was later joined 
by MacDonald and J. W. Beatty. I remember Mac- 
Donald’s awkward attempts at snow-shoeing and 
his intense love of nature and wild life. Like his son, 
Thoreau, he had acquired a remarkable knowledge 
of natural history through reading and observation. 
In the early spring Thomson and Lismer went to the 
Park and in the autumn I joined Thomson for 
several weeks. MacDonald’s work had improved 
greatly, the careful transcripts of the previous year 
giving way to livelier colour and simplified design. 
But the gay careless days were over. The war cast 
its dark shadow over all these activities. Only 
Thomson continued his lonely way to fame and an 
early grave. 

During the war MacDonald tackled a big canvas, 
Fine Weather, Georgian Bay, serene and a little 
empty; then, with his Tangled Garden he stirred up 
the critics for a while. But his great days were to 
come. What Thomson was to the Algonquin coun- 
try, Macdonald is to Algoma — a grander, more 
sombre country of rolling hills covered with hard- 
wood forests. His interpretations of it are vigorous 
and dramatic, a kind of romantic realism: Gleams 
on the Hills, The Solemn Land, Mist Fantasy, The 
Wild River, The Little Fall, these take a permanent 
place in the history of Canadian art. 

Unlike Thomson, MacDonald was not skilled in 
woodcraft. He could not swing an axe, was rather 
wary of canoes, and not sure of his direction in the 
bush. Most of the Algoma subjects were painted 
along the railway tracks by the Batchewana River 
or the Agawa Canyon, where we lived in a box car 
shunted on to a siding. Three successive autumns 
MacDonald spent in Algoma. 

One must remember that his painting could only 
be carried on at odd times. He had many responsi- 
bilities. When he finally took up teaching it was 
because of the uncertainty of making a living as a 


i 


designer, brilliant and original though he was jp 
this field. He continually amazed us by his creative 
genius, whether it was an illuminated manuserj 

or a big scheme of decoration such as Saint Anne's 
church or the Concourse Building. He found time 
to lecture on Whitman or the history of lettering 
or to design a stage set for the Chester Mysteries 
at Hart House. He wrote poetry as well, which will 
be published before long. His friends believe his 
verse will be recognized as of equal importance with 


his painting. 

He delighted in using Canadian motifs of woods 
and fields, birds, animals, and wild flowers. The 
trillium and the pine tree, the blue jay, the chip. 
munk, are to be found all through his work. Nor 
did he seem to care much whether his art was used 
on a book plate or a big Algoma canvas; the artist 
could express himself just as well on one as on the 
other, he would contend. 

He was one of the original and one of the most 
devoted members of the Arts and Letters Club. 

To me it seems a tragedy that he had to spend 
so much of his time teaching, a fine influence though 
he has been among the younger generation. If 
there had been opportunities offered for his fine 
flights of imagination, MacDonald, the painter, the 
poet, and the master might have left us 
a still greater heritage than he has done. 


-ANADI 
a Writers of the 


HENRI D’ARLES 


HEN the Abbé Henri Beaudé died in Rome 

on July 11th, 1930, there were a few persons 

in this country heard to say that French 
Canada had lost her first, her outstanding, perhaps 
her only really significant critic of literature. A 
sweeping statement, perhaps, on their part. But the 
species critic is not so common in any province of 
Canada that the death of one of their number would 
not come perilously close to leaving a vacuum. This 
disette is as apparent on the banks of the Saint Law- 
rence as it is anywhere between Halifax and Van- 
couver. Not that for the last hundred years no one 
in the Province of Quebec has written about books, 
nor got their writings into print. Far from it; almost 
everybody seems to have written about books from 
the village curé to last year’s graduate from the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart. It makes the English- 
Canadian feel quite at home. The dear, new-old, 
democratic tradition of this continent that one man’s 
opinion is as good as the next and who the devil 
cares anyway... . That is why most Canadian criti- 
cism is ground out by the daily newspapers. The 
process is familiar to everyone. The latest novel or 
book of verse goes to any cub-reporter who happens 
to be hanging around the office simply because his 
editor dare not send him out on an assignment. 
he writes what people want him to write, flatters the 
right authors, damns every sign of imagination or 
candour or experiment, he will one dé@y sign his 
name to a column in the Saturday issue and lecture 
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to women’s clubs on the Art of Fiction. The French- 
Canadians are as familiar with this picture as we 
are. Their journalist-critics may seem less vulgar 
externally because of the vestiges of a polite conti- 
nental tradition, but they make up for it by the pet- 
tiness of clique warfare. 

In this familiar Lilliput of the critics for the last 
quarter of a century moved our Gulliver—Henri 
d’Arles. The good earthy name of Beaudé never 
appeared on the covers of those elegant volumes of 
art impressionism or travel, later of history and lit- 
erary criticism, which were published in New York 
or Paris, in Quebec or Montreal, from the year 1903 
onwards. Henri d’Arles was a name better suited 
to the deliberate refinement of the man. He was all 
his life a cleric in the tradition of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, something rather exotic and dis- 
quieting for the Rue Saint-Denis or Grande Allée. 
This dandyism, coupled with his frequent absences 
abroad, in France or in the New England States, set 
him a little apart from his compatriots, as did his 
great independence of mind, his resolutely personal 
critical edifice. But Henri d’Arles never allowed 
himself to become an out-and-out expatriate. The 
Bois-Franc country on the banks of the Nicolet was 
always home to him and his chief concern the his- 
tory and literature of the French race in Canada. 
This literature it was his life’s work to illustrate by 
following a rigorous critical method. 

The central core in this ‘method’ of Henri d’Arles 
is semi-theological, or perhaps semi-mystical. It is 
the belief in the Apostolic Succession of the classical 
spirit. Cradled in Greece, transmitted by Rome, 
enshrined in France, was it not reasonable to sup- 


pose that a share of the precious heritage had fallen 
to the lot of the younger son of the race left stranded 
on the wrong side of the Atlantic? This creed must 
have been a great comfort to Henri d’Arles; it gave 


him infinite patience. A man of few illusions, he 
had none at all about the attitude of the average 
French-Canadian towards things of the mind. He 
was fond of quoting the saying of a fellow-country- 
man: ‘Il n’y a pas de nation au monde qui traite 
ses écrivains avec un plus profond mépris.’ Still, 
if he were Attic in tastes and temperament, his com- 
patriots were perhaps only Boetian; it all came to 
the same thing in the end. 

This patience enabled him to deal calmly and 
professionally with the heterogeneous works that 
come to litter a critic’s table. To see him at work on 
the gauche first volume of a poetaster—or, for that 
matter, on a Fréchette or a Laure Conan—is like 
watching a skilful surgeon in a clinic. No useless 
outbursts of rage, but clean cutting through to the 
bone with cancerous growths torn out by the roots. 
He would willingly take ten pages to explain to 
Madame Pauline Fréchette that the fact that she 
was her father’s daughter did not make a poet of her. 
And when it came to the judicial summing up, sex 
made no difference: ‘Il ne faut pas confondre la 
critique avec la galanterie.’ The probe never leaves 
his fingers. Here is a statement of his views from 
that fundamentally important preface to Nos His- 
toriens:— 

Les productions idéales d’un peuple sont de vivants 
organismes: l’on n’est pas quitte envers elles en les classi- 
fant comme des momies. L’esprit doit travailler dessus, 
entrer dans leur substance, les ey les disséquer, 
tretourner en tout sens, pour en voir qualités ou en son- 


der les déficiences. Le domaine de I’art n’est pas livré a la 
fantaisie ni au caprice. 

Lending strength and direction to the thorough- 
ness of his critical method, Henri d’Arles possessed 
a very catholic store of erudition. He would as soon 
quote Renan, Anatole France, or Carmen Sylva as 
Bourget or Lammenais. He was no prude and no 
bigot, a rare achievement for a man of his upbring- 
ing. More than that, his wide and well-digested store 
of information made him an unselfconscious intel- 
lectual. How many were there like him in his gen- 
eration in Canada? He knew books and they meant 
everything to him. This is what he wrote concern- 
ing them not very long before his death: — 

_ Ma vie est prise par le travail de pensée. Tout le jour, 
je demeure penché sur mes manuscrits, sur mes livres. Je 
ne m’en plains pas, certes. Cela seul m’attache a |’exist- 
ence, le labeur intellectuel suivi, profond, assidu. En 
dehors de la, rien ne m’intéresse, cuclneans rien. S’il me 
fallait abandonner ou délaisser ma librairie, pour d’autres 
emplois, si je voyais mes heures les plus précieuses dévorées 
par ce qui s’appelle l’administration, je crois que j’en mour- 
rais d’ennui. Comment font-ils donc, ceux qui ne lisent pas, 


qui ne rafraichissent pas l’esprit dans un commerce avec les 
bsorbée 


grands auteurs? Pour moi, je ne congois la vie qu’a 
par l’exercice de la pensée. Comme elle m’apparaitrait vide 
et morne sans cela. 

Excellent critic that he was, Henri d’Arles did 
not sprout wings and a halo. He had the amiable 
faults of a man of strong opinions. He had his pet 
abominations: the liberal historians of the Sor- 
bonne, and Canon Emile Chartier for making use 
of their method. Archibald MacMechan seems to 
have been another ‘hate’ and the more saccharine 
flights of Frére Marie-Victorin. Above all he 
hated the English. He hated them for not being 
Latins, and he hated them as the authors of the 
Grand Dérangement of 1755. Some of his faults are 
the faults of the unheroic heroes he chose to wor- 
ship, those unbalanced Gallomaniacs, Charles Maur- 
ras and Pierre Lasserre. Others he fathered him- 
self, but they dwindle to the proportions of a péché 
mignon. 

Henri d’Arles founded a one-man school of Can- 
adian criticism. When he died that school perished 
with him. But he left behind him in French Canada 
half a dozen young men and women of letters whom 
he had helped and sponsored and probably five times 
as many worthy insurance brokers or country par- 
sons who stopped writing novels or verse at the puri- 
fying blast of his anathema. He understood the 
functions of the critic and once quoted with em- 
phasis these two sentences from Ernest Hello: ‘La 
critique est une des plus hautes formes de l’art. La 
critique féconde le sol.’ Fetrx WALTER 


TO L.A.M. 


(After reading a recent review in the C.F.) 
We twine our bardlets laurel, 
We wreathe their brows with bay, 
And loud with anthem floral, 
Inevitably choral, 
Resounds the C.A.A. 


You only fail to share it; 

Or would you have us see 
For those with wit to wear it - 
Another fruit of merit— 

The honest raspberry? 





JosEPH SCHULL 
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DUMMY GOES DOWN 
By ELIZABETH CHURCH 


6 (-NOOD-NIGHT, Jim, thanks for the book!’ As 
Rodney went down the broad, shallow steps 
of the Dunton stairway, he wedged the 

precious book tightly against his thin side, straight- 

ened his black scarf nervously, and listened—lis- 
tened intently to the clock upon the landing ticking 
off the seconds sharply. 

Ticking sharply, marking off the hoarded seconds 
of the evening hours before him. 

Within the living-room, four card tables had been 
unfolded. Mrs. Dunton was bending over one, 
arranging the score-pad. Could he pass the door. 
without being seen? Could he escape without being 
drawn into the game? 

‘Oh, Mr. Rodney!’ Mrs. Dunton came forward 
quickly. ‘You are the very man I need this evening! 
Do stay and make a fourth! We are one man short! 
Perhaps I shouldn’t ask you so soon after.... after 
.... With a glance at his black scarf she hurried 
on. ‘But you are so keen on bridge! My sister is 
here this evening. She says she remembers—when 
she used to visit at your mother’s—what a splendid 
partner you were!’ 

His hesitant mind braced itself for a refusal, 
wavered. His chance of escape was gone. 

Presently he found himself a fourth at a table. 
His partner, Mrs. Large—the sister of whom Mrs. 
Dunton had spoken—had been his wife’s brides- 
maid almost twenty years ago. Rose- and white- 
skinned, golden-haired then; mauve and magenta 
make-up, brassy-haired now. How the years had 
taken toll! 

‘My turn?’ She dealt the cards with flashing 
hands. ‘I’m so glad you joined us, John! You 
always were so keen on the game! Hearts!’ 

‘Spades!’ ‘Two hearts!’ “Two spades!’ 

‘Three hearts!’ she said, ‘Glad you raised me, 
partner!’ 

His hand went down upon the table. His mind 
went back to those long-ago evenings when he had 
been forced to make a fourth hand in the perpetual 
games with which his mother dragged in the endless 
hours. Evenings when he had ached for time to 
study, time to work upon his course at the univer- 
sity—difficult absorbing work which would lead later 
to research and study abroad. 

Then Aline came! Little light-hearted Aline! An 
only child—lately bereft of both father and mother, 
whose only motive in life had been the worship of 
their idolized girl. 

Aline—exquisite in every line, passionate in every 
fibre—came. During their short engagement how 
they joked about cards. 

‘When we are married’, she would say, ‘we'll 
_ play every day!’ 

‘Nothing doing!’ He would answer, holding her 
fragrant exquisiteness more closely .... violets .... 
he could smell them now: ‘I’m marrying you, 
solely to get away from my fiendish card-playing 
family.’ 

‘No chance, darling! I adore cards!’ 

Steel in Aline’s sweetness. Finality in the very 
lightness of her voice. 

‘You’ve been gone away from me all day, dar- 


ling!’ she would say, as he kissed her upon his daily 
return from the public school. For, immediately 
after their marriage, he gave up his university 
course and took up teaching as a temporary mean; 
of earning a livelihood. Temporary! For one yea 


One year only .... and that routine had 


held him prisoner for more than twenty years. 

Tl hide your stupid old books’, she would say, 
‘I want to have a look at your ugly old face! Well 
play cards. Nell and Bob are coming in for a game’ 

Six months of this! How quickly his detestation 
of cards grew into abhorrence of the pastime which 
threatened the fulfiment of all the objectives he had 
before him. Such a wasted half-year! How his mind 
had busied itself with plans to make Aline see that 
he must have time for his own work. Responsibility, 
that’s what she needed. A baby might give her a 
sense of proportion, an insight into the balance of 


e. 

‘A baby! What a stupid you are, you dull old 
thing! A baby would spoil all our lovely games! 
And my hands would get so rough washing baby 
clothes that I’d never be able to deal a card! Lots 
of time for babies later!’ 


‘Your bid, Mr. Rodney!’ Mrs. Large leaned 
across the table and prompted him for the second 
time. 

‘I beg your pardon! I’m afraid I’ve been playing 
rather mechanically’, he hastened to say. ‘I make it 
hearts.’ 

‘Spades!’ 

‘No trumps,’ said Mrs. Large, and with that 
declaration from his partner his hand again went 
down upon the table. With a sense of escape from 
the familiar patter of the game his mind took up the 
thread. What had he planned to gain quiet hours in 
which to complete a half-finished work on his special 
subject? He brought home with him, Jim Nelson, 
the junior master in the school, to take his place in 
the interminable game. Well, for several weeks 
everything went so smoothly that it seemed as if 
the problem were solved. Jim was fitting in per- 
fectly, was laughing his way good-naturedly through 
dozens of hotly-contested scores. 

Aline was so understanding. ‘Go ahead, darling, 
to your heavy old books. Jim plays a much better 
game than you! Nell and Bob are working hard to 
beat our score. We’ve agreed to add all our points 
between October and January. The lucky couple 
will win a week-end in New York as a prize. Watch 
out! I'll go off with Jim! Run along now!’ 

It was disarming to be kissed in her prettiest 
manner. He would go up the stairs to his study, 
where the spaces among his books reminded him 
that he had-added no worth-while volume to his col- 
lection since his college days. 

That chance to work lasted exactly three weeks. 
It ended of course that evening, when—thanking his 
lucky stars for the long hours of work before him— 
he sent Aline and Jim off to a bridge in aid of some 
— fund, and) ‘settled down to his happy 
grin 

How exquisite Aline was in her new evening 
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gown of lettuce-green! ‘As fragrant and as lovely 
as these flowers’, he told himself, sniffing the per- 
fume of the Chinese lilies she had placed upon his 
desk. 


‘Splendid score, partner!’ shrilled Mrs. Large. 
‘Aren’t you glad you’re playing with me? Your 
deal this time!’ 

He dealt the cards. 

‘Hearts!’ he said. 

‘Spades!’ 

‘No trumps!’ declared Mrs. Large. How the rings 
flashed upon her smooth white hands! Aline’s 


hands had moved so slowly after that. . . . How he 
had worked that night! Morning before he realized 
that they had not come. Two days... . three days 


ed. 

Then, at the close of the month, a telephone call 
from a distant hospital. His wife, the nurse told 
him, had been injured, two days before, in a motor 
accident. She would try to speak to him. 

Then Aline’s voice, incoherent, weak. . . . She 
had been driving .... Jim’s car... . a terrible acci- 
dent... . Jim was safe .... but he had gone away. 


Would he come at once.... at once....atonce....° 


Months later he brought her home from the hos- 
pital. All her quick and dainty prettiness of form 
and colour marred. All her quick lightness of 
motion and charm gone forever. Only, after months 
of specialists and nurses, able to sit in an especially- 
designed chair, to move her hands slowly upon the 
surface of an especially-designed table. 

‘Books’, she would say, for her eyesight was good 
and he tried to interest her in reading. ‘Books bore 
me! Get out the cards, John! They will help us to 
pass the time!’ 

Her poor hands! If the cards were handed to her 
ina certain way she could sort them out very slowly. 
She could not shuffle nor deal, but she could lay 
down one card after another upon her own special 
table. Four o’clock, the hour of his return from the 
school, always found her dressed, ready, eager for 
the game. 

He played every afternoon with her a form of 
solitaire, which he invented for her amusement. She 
did not welcome visitors. She was sensitively alive 
to the fact that they did not enjoy her slow-moving 
game, that they did not feel at ease with her poor 
scarred face opposite. 

Every evening, with the nurse-housekeeper who 
looked after the patient and the home indifferently 
well, they played three-handed bridge until Aline’s 
bed-time at eleven. 

Tired, heavy-hearted Aline. No one but he knew 
how to make her pillows easy, to hold her hand so 
comfortably that she fell into peaceful sleep. 

How quickly she had gone at the last! After all 
those years! And now....now.... there were not 
so many years before him as behind. . . . And that 
clock on the landing was ticking off . . . . ticking off 
sharply the seconds. ... Something seemed to snap. 
-* =e a spring in a rusty clock. It must be in 

mself, 


He pushed back his chair. ‘I'll never play an- 
other card as long as I live!’ he said. 

He stood up abruptly. ‘I’ll never play another 
card!’ And he was not really aware that he had 


made this declaration aloud until he reached the 
front door. 

There, in the sudden silence which had fallen 
upon the guests, he heard Mrs. Dunton saying to 
her sister, ‘But, why did he go so suddenly? Didn’t 
he even say good-night?’ 

‘No’, answered Mrs. Large, ‘he was enjoying a 
ripping game, and t} =n, just in the middle of this 
hand—he was dumm, you know—he jumped up and 
said, “I’ll never play another cardvas long as I live!”’ 

‘Oh, poor man’, said Mrs. Dunton, ‘I’m afraid I 
was very tactless to insist upon him staying. He 
feels the loss of his wife so deeply. He played cards 
with her every evening. They were all in all to one 
another!’ 

As he drew on his gloves and tucked in his black 
scarf, he smiled up rather queerly at the clock which 
was ticking off the seconds sharply. Closing the 
door behind him, he stepped out into the darkness. 








THE ROMANTIC LISTENER’S BRAHMS 


‘The attempt to express the quality of our 
emotions on hearing a Bach fugue is usually pitiably 
inadequate and had better not have been made’ 
(C. E. M. Joad, Philosophical Aspects of Modern 


Science). 


OHANNES BRAHMS was born on the seventh 
of May, 1833; therefore during the current year 
we shall probably hear a great deal of his music, 

much of it badly played. It is a serious criticism of 
Brahms that this should be so, and that it should 
matter so much. With Bach, Mozart, or Beethoven, 
one does not feel, as one certainly does with Brahms, 
that it would be better not to hear him at all than 
to hear him badly done. Moreover, though one often 
gets the impression of incompetence, or inadequacy, 
in the treatment of those composers, one rarely has 
the feeling of treasonous and monstrous mishandling 
that the performance of a work of Brahms too fre- 
quently excites. It is undoubtedly a weakness that 
he cannot make his intentions sufficiently clear to 
triumph, in the same measure as they do, over un- 
sympathetic interpretation. It is not a matter of 
technical difficulties, considerable though these may 
be; for it often happens that an extremely accom- 
plished musician, after an admirable performance 
of other composers, will make a mournful failure 
of Brahms. It is a question of almost entirely non- 
musical qualities, of temperament, of psychological 
insight, even almost of philosophic penetration. It 
is for this reason that one may venture to write 
about the emotions aroused by a performance of 
Brahms with rather less diffidence than one would 
feel in attempting Bach, for example. 

The great danger, to which Brahms lays himself 
only too fatally open, is sentimentalizing. This, I 
believe, is termed by some schools, ‘playing expres- 
sively’. The trouble is, there is so much expression 
already in the writing that to add more on the part 
of the executant is like pouring treacle on a honey- 
comb. It may be the very best treacle; but the 
result can only sicken a healthy palate. It would 
almost be better to aim at playing him as unemo- 
tionally as possible. The music itself will do all the 
expressing that is necessary. 

No music, not even that of César Franck, is so 
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loaded, so anxiously calculated in minute detail. It 
is largely just this passionately attentive care, this 
unrelaxed striving after an unattainable complete- 
ness of expression, that is responsible for the charge 
of ‘muddiness’ sometimes brought against his writ- 
ing. But indeed, it might more accurately be termed 
thick, than muddy; its very fluidity has something 
solid about it. 

He could, indeed, in some of the lighter trifles, 
achieve an almost transparent lucidity; but this is 
not the characteristic Brahms, not the contribution 
to music that he alone could make. For this we 
must go to the greater, more serious works. 

The essential, the distinctive Brahms, is the 
Brahms that is the Euripides of music, the ‘most 
tragic’ of composers. As Euripides is too, in a sense, 
the most philosophic of tragedians, so is Brahms the 
most philosophic of musicians. It is a music not so 
much of pure emotion as of intellectual emotion, the 
translation into music of the arduous search for a 
truth and beauty believed in, but never surely at- 
tained—a music not of assertion, but of questioning 
and speculation, essentially harsh, brooding, and 
sombre. Other great musicians seem to reach a 
world of direct illumination, they record a vision of 
reality beyond the province of philosophy. The 
calm, assured certainty of Bach, the triumphant 
conquering certainty of Beethoven or César Franck, 
testify to a directness of intuition that Brahms could 
never attain. Yet for this very reason he has a 
peculiar attraction for the less gifted human soul 
struggling toward this faith in, and realization of, an 
unattainable beauty. 

It is not without significance that his music, even 
at its freest, should still seem checked, shadowed, and 
muted, or that he should be so fond of such indica- 
tions of tempo as Andante con moto, Allegro, ma 
non troppo. Not for him is the confident, lordly 
ease of a Beethoven slow movement, nor the ex- 
uberant dash of his breathless rapidity. There is 
always the iron check of denial and restraint, forc- 
ing on this phrase that would have lingered, drag- 
ging back this other that would have dashed ahead. 
One feels the music thinking itself out, pondering 


itself as it moves, through pain and doubt, to an 
unconfident conclusion. It is an intensely intro. 
spective music, so intimately self-conscious as almost 
to take on a living, breathing personality, as it 
pushes through the tangled darkness of the world, 
furrowed with the strain and effort of hard think- 
ing, of intense and painful concentration. It is this 
untiring, never fully-plumbed thought that pre- 
serves, no matter how often heard, the accent of 
inexhaustible strangeness. 

The most seemingly robust and confident asser- 
tion bears within it an inner conflict, a questioning 
doubt that distorts its affirmation into a cry of in- 
security. Yet there is nothing mean, or petty, or 
squalid about his pathos. Indeed, it is exactly be- 
cause his music never won release into that recon- 
ciliation and faith that is the crowning glory of Bee- 
thoven and Franck, the sure possession and starting- 
point of Bach, that it attains a certain effortful and 
purely human nobility. Brahms’ music is a Pilgrim 
that never reaches the Celestial City, a Moses that 
can never enter the Promised Land. 

There are of course many other moods, many 
other qualities in Brahms; but there is nothing else 
‘he has done that someone else has not done better: 
no one else has so well expressed this sense of blind 
but faithful human effort. To omit or slur his 
harshness or roughness is to give a false and treason- 
ous rendering. It is tweed that Brahms weaves, not 
satin. 

It is treason, too, in the greater Brahms, to stress 
too much the emotional values at the expense of the 
reflective. Cheated of this basis, the emotion loses 
its dignity; it becomes hollow and trivial, if not 
meaningless, when attached to trivial objects. It is 
not—and this is at once its weakness and its strength 
—it is not ‘pure music’; it can not stand separate and 
self-referred, lighting up wide views on a world of 
its own. It is a spotlight hung over a swollen stream, 
picking out with brief emphasis the swirling mass 
of drift that comes from the unknown darkness to 
pass into the unknown darkness. 


L. A. MacKay 


THE LAY OF A LOST LABEL-LOVER 


By J. H. SIMPSON 


O bedeck their baggage with an advertisement 

of their gaddings has for long been an agree- 

able conceit of globe-trotters. The porters of 
the Grand Hotels Splendide of Europe are never 
very far out of reach of their gaudy stickers and 
paste-brush, for with their vast knowledge of human 
nature they know that the departing guest from 
Grand Rapids, Nottingham, or North Toronto would 
be disappointed—if not self-consciously irate—were 
he to leave without another label on the old kit bag. 
Starting as a proprietor’s advertisement of his hotel, 
labels have transformed themselves into a traveller’s 
advertisement of his travels. 

Pure swank, of course. But what’s wrong with 
swank? Is not swank a form of pride, and is pride 
not the quality which distinguishes us from the 
lower animals? What is it that keeps us clean and 
erect, if it is not pride? Pride—conceit—swank— 
good gracious! these are not failings; these are 
leading virtues! 


And so the returned tourist, strolling up Yonge 
Street in his Bond Street suit, swinging his Turkish 
walking stick, still reeking faintly of the water of 
Cologne, and with his bag generously bespattered 
with labels—such a man is confident of his superi- 
ority over the run of the crop! I ask you, fellow 
travellers, is it not so? And is it not equally so that 
that confidence of superiority makes him superior? 
(Or has the depression killed our faith in ’com- 
plexes’?) 

But to return to our labels. . .. Of course later, 
after the trip is over, the things become rather a 
problem. Most people, I suppose, wash them off— 
with something of regret—after a decent period of 
mourning for lost touring glories has elapsed. Five 
years afterwards one can hardly go to Lake Rosseau 
with the dust of Athens, so to speak, still on one’s 
suitcase (although for all I know the thing may 
be done). 

But the return from the grand tour (even if you 
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only got to Brussels-Battlefields- the Argonne-Paris 
and Brighton) is not a complete thing, I submit, 
without the labels. Not for most of us, at least. 
The hierarchy of travellers, I believe, are imper- 
vious to labels. They regard them with the same 
horror with which they regard a person who is 
obviously a tourist. They would as soon visit the 
Tower of London as stick a label on their luggage. 
But I am not talking of such people. They make me 
rather ill. 

I myself, in the good old days before the collapse 
of Capitalism and Utter Ruin became standard tea- 
table subjects of conversation, was a conscientious 
collector of labels. I remember that at Dieppe an 
ultra de-luxe hotel cheated me out of one and I’ve 
never felt the same about Dieppe since. I was 
frankly a label-digger. The gaudy sticker of the 
Tokatlian Hotel of Pera enticed me, as much as any- 
thing else, to far Constantinople. I can remember, 
too, a group of us at Taormina debating the justi- 
fiability of annexing some labels from the Grand 
Hotel Miramare of that place—having regard to the 
fact that we had only stopped for lunch and were 
not spending the night. In this instance I weakened, 
though with an inward sense of shame, and stuck 
one on my bag. (For the label of Signor Lo Turco 
of the Miramare was such a gorgeous thing, full of 
the riot of colour which is Italy—Aetna so white, the 
Mediterranean so blue, and the Sicilian cypresses so 
green. Mon Dieu! what a label, that!) 

I refuse to blush for such conduct. It may have 
been childish, it may have been swanky, but it was 
human. I saw no point in getting off the train at the 
Union Station as undistinguished as a berry-farmer 
coming in from Oakville. And I contend that the 
majority of people view labels with the same acquisi- 
tive interest. If further proof be needed, consider 
the actions of the steamship companies in recent 
years. Have they not realized that the ghastly ‘3’ on 
her label has ruined many an honest school-teacher’s 
holiday? Of course they have! And so the pleasant 
euphemism ‘Tourist Class’ has come to take the 
place of the opprobrious ‘Third’. 

And now comes my lament. Do you know that 
all we honest travellers, conscientious collectors of 
label trophies, are now levelled to the dust of stay- 
at-homes? Do you know that for fifty cents (U.S. 
Currency) any proletarian, any dweller in auto- 
camps, any stolid unventuresome stay-at-home, can 
go around the world (in labels) ? 

For you can buy a collection of the darn things 
now in American stationery stores for fifty cents! 

I wonder if the racket has spread to Canada? I 
do not know, for the Canadian corporation which 
supports me and mine, and which elected arbitrarily 
to transplant me across the line (the late Mr. Henley 
and his blooming mastership of fate notwithstand- 
ing), is responsible for an almost complete loss of 
touch with my native land. I hope Canadians are 
above such deceit but... . Anyway, be that as it 
may, in a stationer’s window in my town I saw, 
yesterday, this sign: 


Hore: Lasets! 
AMERICAN 6 For 25c. Foreicn 10 ror 50c 
Start a Co.iection Now! 
Stick Them on Your Luggage—Decorate 
Your Card Table. 


Well, the card table idea is not so bad. Despite 
the Contract craze (by the way, it seems to be sub- 
siding . . . . what’s happened to Mr. Culbertson?), 
people do not travel with card tables hung around 
their necks. To stick, therefore, the labels of Messrs. 
Tokatlian and Lo Turco on your card table or on 
your lamp shades (another hot idea) is no more in- 
sane or reprehensible than the practice of philately. 
You are not deceiving anybody. You are merely a 
nut. 

But to stick them on your luggage! Sacramento! 

And what gorgeous collections they are! In the 
American lot, the neat little sticker put out by the 
Canadian Pacific’s Hotel Vancouver is prominent, 
along with the labels of famous hostelries of Palm 
Beach, Pasadena, and New York. As for the foreign 
collections, the thoroughness of the manufacturers 
of these fakes (for of course they are fakes) is 
astounding. The vivid colourings of Egypt, India, 
Hong Kong, Venice, Japan, Italy, and Switzerland— 
all are there, collected on the labels of the principal 
hotels. The Continental of Paris, the Splendide of 
Marseilles, the Metropole of Ostend, the Adler of 
Vicki Baum, and the Grand Babylon of Arnold 
Bennett—all are there, in that fifty cent packet. 

Start your collection now! 

But what is the mentality of a man who decor- 
ates his bag with the labels of Semarang, Seville, and 
Sebastopol when he has never been nearer these 
places than St. Louis? Isn’t it warped? And what 
is the mentality of the American manufacturers of 
these bogus labels? Isn’t it warped too? 

I know what you are saying. You are saying that 
it is a trifling thing. But then you never went to 
Constantinople just to collect a label! I realize that 
my own enmity to the people who get their travel 
souvenirs from the local stationery store has as its 
basis the discrediting of my own little collection, 
and I realize, too, that disarmament, the war debts, 
the C.N.R., and the Polish Corridor are all much 
worse problems than the Great Label Swindle. 

But these are days when only experts can get 
bac opinions into print, and I am an expert only on 
labels. 





A DREAM 


By what deep memory 
Is water caused 

To form sea coverts 
Of cold white frost? 


Feathering the window pane 
It dreams once more 
Fantastic vistas 
Of the ocean floor, 


Undulating dimly 
To the sea tides’ flow, 
Clear as diamond, 
White as snow, 


Shadowy green reaches 
Of the under sea 
Etched 
In crystal tracery. 
Heten GEppEs 
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OCCIDENT AND ORIENT 
JosEPHus, by Lion Feuchtwanger (Viking Press— 

Macmillans in Canada; pp. 503; $2.50). 

HERE is only one thing wrong with this book— 

its title, which does not do justice to the scope 
of the work. For Herr Feuchtwanger has not simply 
written the biography of Josephus; he has written 
the history of the Jewish War against Rome; he has 
drawn a picture of the Roman Empire in the reigns 
of Nero and Vespasian; he has analyzed the Jewish 
soul as no one, to my knowledge, has done before 
him. And his book is magnificent; it is what the 
Germans call eine Tat, an achievement. 

The memory that Josephus has left behind is 
none too pleasant; for he seems to have been one of 
those gentlemen of fortune who manage to eat their 
cake many times over and yet have it all the time. 
The impression that most people have of him is that 
of an extremely able but unscrupulous Jewish 
priest, who led a revolt of his people against Rome, 
went over to the enemy when the uprising failed, 
and by his cunning managed not only to save his 
skin but actually to become a favourite of the Roman 
commander Vespasian and his son, the general Titus. 
It is one of Herr Feuchtwanger’s most memorable 
achievements to have corrected this view by his 


profound study of his hero’s very complex character 
and by his vivid portrayal of the tradition and the 
environment in which this ambitious politician was 
brought up. The historian has made no attempt to 
whitewash his subject; and when we pick the bald 
facts out of his narrative, the character of Josephus 


has just as many blemishes as it had before. But 
they are blemishes of a different sort. We lay aside 
Herr Feuchtwanger’s account with the conviction 
that this is no melodramatic traitor to his people, 
no mean deserter of his wife and child; but an extra- 
ordinary mixture of lofty idealism and utter realism 
or cynical opportunism, a man with an indomitable 
will which brooks no resistance, and with an equally 
powerful conscience which ruthlessly punishes that 
lawless will, in order to pave the way for new trans- 
gressions. The Josephus who stands before us in 
the pages of Herr Feuchtwanger’s novel is a man of 
the stature of Macbeth, tragic in the noblest sense 
of that word. 

But Josephus, though the outstanding single 
figure in the book, is only a leitmotiv in the masterly 
symphony. For Herr Feuchtwanger, if I may change 
the metaphor, is accustomed to work on a large 
canvas. He has the rare gift of keeping a judicious 
eye on all the participants in his human comedy. 
There is hardly a type which is not introduced into 
this living story; every Roman in it has his Jewish 
counterpart. Nero and Poppaea and Vespasian and 
Caenis, so different and yet so fundamentally alike, 
are contrasted with King Agrippa and the beautiful, 
subtle, and corrupt Princess Berenice; the Roman 
statesman and soldier Mucianus with the Jewish 
statesman and soldier Tiberius Alexander; the 
Roman aristocracy, whose symbol is the senator 


ee 


Marullus, with the Jewish aristocracy, whose symbol 
is the high priest Anan; the Roman army and its 
leader Titus with the Jewish army and its two lead. 
ers, Simon ben Gorion and John of Gischala; and 
finally the Roman plebeian, whose type is the soldier 
Pedanus, with the Jewish plebeian, whose type is 
the merchant Nachum ben Nachum. All these 
figures are cunningly and artistically woven into the 
narrative to bring out the polarity between the 
Roman and the Jewish or the Western and the East. 
ern souls, both in their weakness and their strength, 

Roman pride, love of splendour, arrogant con- 
tempt for the foreigner are pitted against the same 
vices in the Jew; for these evils are not the exclusive 
possession of either Orient or Occident. But nothing 
can bridge the abysmal chasm between Roman 
orderliness and Jewish nervousness, between 
Roman coarse and brutal licentiousness and refined 
Jewish voluptuousness, between Roman material- 
istic superstition and Jewish symbolical and abstract 
religion. The contrast is truly and profoundly de- 
picted and shows in every line the hand of the 
genius. 

And then there is the wonderful figure of the old 
and shrivelled Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai! He is 
the only character in the book who has no Roman 
counterpart. For this wise rector of the Temple 
University is the incarnation of the spirit of post- 
temple Judaism. When he sees that the day has 
come for his people to step out of the ranks of the 
nations and to take up its wandering mission as the 
leaven of culture in the Western world, he slyly asks 
Vespasian to grant him a charter for his proposed 
university at Jabne. Jochanan ben Zakkai is the 
gift of the Orient to the Occident: while Rome builds 
up her empire, he establishes his university. 

It is possible (or am I reading too much into this 
work?) that Herr Feuchtwanger had still another 
motive in telling the story of Judaea at the time of 
its collapse. The state of Palestine just before its 
destruction by the power of Rome offers a striking 
resemblance to the state of Germany today. Replace 
the figure of the conservative high priest with that of 
the conservative Hindenburg; substitute for the 
fanatical Avengers of Israel the equally blatant army 
of Hitler; and you have a suggestive analogy, which 
is made more suggestive still by the fact that the 
German temperament is very much like the Jewish: 
in its profound passion for abstract justice, its strong 
contempt for all those who are not of the chosen, its 
perfect ease in the world of the intellect. It is pos- 
sible that the author of Success has issued a warning 
to modern chaotic Germany; perhaps that is why he 
ends his tale with the sentence from Josephus: 


I have resolved to write the history of this war as it 
actually happened, that it may be a remembrance to my con- 
temporaries and a warning to later generations. 


But whether this additional motive is real or only 
fanciful, Herr Feuchtwanger has written a memor- 
able book and deserves to be acclaimed the foremost 
historical novelist of the day. 

A word of praise must also be given to the 
translators, Willa and Edwin Muir, for their excel- 
lent rendering and to the Viking Press for the beau- 
tiful printing job they have done. Their standard of 
book production is unrivalled on this continent. 

H. STEINHAUVER 
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ANOTHER SWINBURNE 
SwinsuRNE: A LiTeraARY BrocRAPHy, by Georges 
Lafourcade (Clark, Irwin; pp. xiv, 314; $4.50). 

LL other interpretations of Swinburne are now 
out-of-date. This admirable study is the fruit 
of long cooperation between a great bibliographer 
and a great expositor of the poet. It is now forty- 
seven years since Mr. T. J. Wise began to collect 
Swinburniana; in his collection are almost all the 
important Swinburne inédits and a large number of 
documents concerning the poet. With his almost 
fabulous generosity Mr. Wise has given M. Lafour- 
cade the run of his library; and most of what is new 
in this interpretation is the result of M. Lafourcade’s 
examination of Mr. Wise’s collection. The first con- 
clusion to be drawn from this book is that any one 
who has not inspected the unpublished material in 
the Wise Library should say as little as possible 
about Swinburne. Not only is this material exten- 
sive and various: it reveals aspects of Swinburne’s 
character which seldom find frank or powerful ex- 
pression in his published work. A man who is 
familiar with the unpublished material sees mean- 
ings in such poems as Anactoria or Dolores which 
either escape the rest of us or fail to make their 
designed impression upon us. The sexual aberra- 
tions of Swinburne had a greater temptation for him, 
and a deeper influence at certain crises of his life 

than we had before supposed. 

In the most urbane manner conceivable M. La- 
fourcade maintains a constant fire upon Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s faintly malicious life of the poet. Gosse has 
drawn a picture of Swinburne’s friends wishing to 
divert him from his scandalous erotic poetry and 
arranging behind the scenes an interview with Maz- 
zini on whom they relied to give Swinburne’s mind 
a twist towards republican idealism. M. Lafourcade 
is not at all sure that Swinburne’s friends engaged 
in such a conspiracy; if they did, he says, they de- 
ceived only themselves, for Swinburne was already 
known to Mazzini. The point is of great importance; 
for with the meeting of Mazzini the second brilliant 
achievement of the poet begins—the writing of po- 
litical poetry more impassioned and more in tune 
with the time-spirit than any other English poet of 
the age has left us. Swinburne was not, it is pointed 
out, an original thinker in political matters; it was 
his function to echo the ideas of a Mazzini, not to 
conceive or even revise them. In 1872 Mazzini died, 
and the Italian situation soon became so complex 
that Swinburne was unable to apply Mazzini’s ideas 
to it in order to find out what he should praise or 
what he should damn in his songs. Without a politi- 
cal guide he was at a total loss. Victor Hugo en- 
couraged Swinburne, admired him, told him he was 
doing a great work; but, as M. Lafourcade says, with 
a caustic humour, he gave Swinburne no ideas, and 
without the loan of ideas Swinburne was helpless. 
In the torrid imperialism of Swinburne’s later politi- 
cal poetry M. Lafourcade suspects the influence of 
Watts-Dunton. 

One highly significant discovery M. Lafourcade 
has made without any help from the Wise collection. 
It has been known that Mallarmé invited Swinburne 
to contribute to a French periodical with which 
he was associated and that Swinburne promised him 
a paper on Blake. It has been known that Swin- 





burne was engaged in drafting that paper. No paper 
by Swinburne appeared in the periodical; but there 
is a paper there on Blake, written by one ‘Herbert 
Harvey’, and ‘Mr. Harvey’s’ paper is Swinburnian 
in its content and style. ‘Mr. Harvey’ contributed 
two other papers to the periodical, one on Kleist and 
one on Swinburne; after writing these papers he 
returned to the impenetrable darkness from which 
he had emerged to write them. M. Lafourcade does 
not say that he is certain that ‘Herbert Harvey’ is a 
disguise for Swinburne; but he puts the case so 
plausibly that it is impossible not to be persuaded. 
If one may judge the article on Swinburne by the 
passage quoted in this book, it is a piece of keen 
analysis, so important that it should be reproduced 
in full as a preface to Swinburne’s collected poems. 
Since I am of the benighted multitude who have 
not worked over Mr. Wise’s manuscripts, I can offer 
no general judgment on the soundness of the concep- 
tion of Swinburne presented in this book. It is a 
new conception, infinitely more honourable to the 
poet than Gosse’s or Mr. Nicolson’s, for M. Lafour- 
cade sees no humour in ‘very poor jokes about very 
great men’. It is a conception which justifies M. 
Lafourcade in his current use of such expressions as 
‘the greatest lyrical talent since Shelley’ and ‘the 
greatest living English poet’. For some time I have 
suspected that Swinburne merited praise as bold as 
this; and it gives me a malicious pleasure to think of 
all the wicked poetry the scholars who sneer at 
Swinburne must read before they are entitled to 
resume their sneering. Meanwhile they may choose 
between their sneers and their scholarship. 
E. K. Brown 


SIR WALTER’S LETTERS 
THe LETTERS OF SiR WALTER Scott, 1787-1807, edited 
by H. J. C. Grierson (Constable—Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xcv, 531; $5.50). 


HIS edition of Scott’s letters, to be completed 

probably in ten volumes, is the most substantial 
and valuable of the Centenary publications. These 
volumes will take their place on the shelf beside 
Byron’s letters and journals edited by R. E. 
Prothers. Both are solid contributions to English 
studies. Both editors have served their authors well, 
but Byron’s editor has been rather more generous 
in the matter of annotation. 

This volume prints many letters hitherto unpub- 
lished, and no doubt its successors will be equally 
rich in new matter. Wherever possible, the text has 
been established after original manuscripts, with 
results rather damaging to Lockhart, who freely 
‘manipulated’ the letters. After this we shall not 
be able to read the Life with any feeling of security 
unless we have Professor Grierson’s volumes at 
— to check inaccuracies of text and distortions of 
act. 

Professor Grierson’s introduction has a good deal 
to say about Scott’s money troubles, and his discus- 
sion of Scott’s financial adventures and ruin is sup- 
plemented by a statement by Mr. James Glen, a 
great authority on the facts of Scott’s life. In an 
appendix of over a hundred pages are printed letters 
of Scott to Ballantyne. These were discovered at 
the last moment in an Edinburgh law-office, in a 
volume inscribed by John Ballantyne: ‘Open not, 
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read not.’ With the aid of these letters, and of Pro- 
fessor Grierson and Mr. Glen, we get as clear a view 
of how things stood between Constable, Ballantyne, 
and Scott as we are ever likely to get. None of 
them is free from blame. 

In this volume we see Scott making a place for 
himself in Edinburgh society; we see him as law- 
student and advocate, later as sheriff of Selkirk and 
clerk of the court of session. We also see him in 
love with Miss Belsches, and an earlier love-episode 
with an unknown Jessie is here revealed for the first 
time. Writing to his friend Clerk, Scott tells of 
receiving a letter from Miss Belsches, his reading of 
which ‘terminated in a very hearty fit of crying’. 
This should give pause to anybody who tends to 
think of Scott as cold and unemotional. If he be- 
came stoical, it was only by hard self-discipline. 
Presently Miss Carpenter comes on the scene and is 
swiftly courted and married. But a passage in the 
Journal shows that Scott never forgot his earlier 
love. 

But law and love took up only a part of Scott’s 
time. The letters in this volume show his extraor- 
dinary energy. He translates German ballads, col- 
lects border ballads for the Minstrelsy, imitates them 
in verses of his own, edits Sir Tristrem, dashes off 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel (‘the last Canto was 
written in three forenoons when I was lying in quar- 
ters with our Yeomanry’), establishes James Bal- 
lantyne as a printer in Edinburgh and becomes his 
partner, light-heartedly begins work on a complete 
edition of Dryden and keeps Marmion going at the 
same time. 

Later volumes will be more interesting in that 
they will exkibit Scott in the full maturity of his 
powers, but none will show him happier than he is 
here. He has no occasion as yet to apply to himself 
the old lines of which he was so fond: — 

For many a place stands in hard case 
Where blythe folks ken’d nae sorrow 


Mongst Homes that dwelt on Leader side 
And Scotts that lived on Yarrow. 


R. K. Gorpon 


THE OLD GUARD 
Tue Anxious Days, by Philip Gibbs (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 360; $2.50). 

THe Narrow Corner, by W. Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 314; $2.50). 
THe GENTLEMAN IN THE Partour, by W. Somerset 

Maugham (Thos. Nelson; pp. 276; $1.00). 


HILIP GIBBS is a man of fundamental decency 
and obvious sincerity, anxious to be fair and do 
the right thing but, in the bewildering variety 
of propaganda, not quite sure what the right thing 
is; a moderate man, able to recognize and condemn 
wrongs, but also compelled to recognize conflicting 
rights; anxious to achieve justice, but not, if there is 
any other possible way, by the path of injustice; 
the sort of man that in critical times is despised and 
disliked by revolutionist and reactionary; whose 
ideals tend to prevail in the compromise of the suc- 
ceeding generation, yet who even then gets little 
praise or credit. In short, I am afraid he is a Mug- 
wump. 
The Anxious Days centres around a retired naval 
officer, who returns from growing rubber in the 


—emntiotint 


Malay States, arriving in London on the eve of the 
election of the late Labour Government. The book 
ends with the election of the National Government, 
It is primarily a novel of private rather than public 
lives, but of private lives as influenced and affected 
by contemporary social and economic conditions and 
ideas. 

As often in his novels, perhaps partly as a result 
of his journalistic experience, his anxiety to make 
the characters represent a whole class or type tends 
to lessen their individuality; but they do so well, 
almost so brazenly, represent various interesting and 
not unimportant types, that this is hardly felt as a 
defect. The author’s sympathy ‘is clearly divided 
between the old Commander, and the rebellious, dis- 
illusioned young man who despises the old fogies, 
but does little to replace or correct them, yet finally 
stands for Parliament in the National interest, 
though still with his tongue in his cheek half the 
time. The latter obviously has the best of most of 
the arguments, but Philip Gibbs clearly feels that in 
the older man’s character, with its regretful, but not 
broken-spirited realization of intellectual limitations, 
its Spartan reluctance to be ‘wiser than the laws’, 
there is something of very genuine value to the com- 
munity. One has the suspicion that, with that 
quaint, ingenuous innocence of the Englishman he re- 
gards as something admirably and specifically Eng- 
lish this belief that, in matters of conduct, the fallible 
human head may sometimes need the aid of the 
fallible human heart. After all, what harm if he 
does? Perhaps that element is, if not more promi- 
nent, at least more respectable in England than else- 
where. 

It is not a great novel, nor a memorable one; even 
as a study in social history it promises no perman- 
ence, capturing as it does little more than a series 
of fleeting moods. It is hardly likely, for example, 
that if written in 1933, the boyish enthusiasm of 
the last chapter would stand unaltered. It is 
peculiarly of our time and for our time—an account, 
particularly valuable for foreigners, of certain 
elements in English society from whose co-operation 
it is a pity that any reforming movement should 
completely cut itself off. In short, it is journalism, 
with a slightly staid and old-fashioned dignity, but 
honest and, within its limits, effective journalism. 

The Narrow Corner, though a very much better 
book, can be approved in shorter space. Somerset 
Maugham is back in Malaysia, in the indefinite past, 
playing the disillusioned observer again, and doing it 
remarkably well. There is less acidity, and more 
rather kindly amusement, than he has shown before 
as arule. As usual, the interest lies in the charac- 
ters, rather than in the plot—in fact, there is no plot, 
really, only a succession of highly melodramatic 
stories passing in succession before the eyes of the 
self-possessed observer. 

The characters are all of them, by Maugham’s 
peculiar gift, at once extravagant, unusual, ordinary, 
and familiar. The stories are as full of lurid action 
as a tabloid newspaper, yet so calmly told, with such 
matter-of-fact simplicity, that they are accepted as 
the natural, unsurprising, inevitable results of the 
characters of the actors. Few other writers have his 
Proustian gift of stressing the extreme and unex- 
pected inner diversity of his characters, yet sustain- 
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ing our conviction of their unity. They are as in- 
calculable as living creatures, but as certainly and 
consistently genuine individuals. 

The first pages, introducing the Doctor, are a 
bit too much stock Somerset Maugham, but with the 
appearance of the richly-diverting and full-blooded 
character of Captain Nichols the fun begins. Though 
far from a figure of ridicule, the Captain is a comic 
character of the first water, a thoroughly Dickensian 
scoundrel. The book would be worth reading for 
nothing else than to make his acquaintance, pro- 
vided, of course, that the reader is sufficiently cal- 
lous to appreciate him properly. All the characters, 
indeed, are extremely real and varied, and sym- 
pathetically drawn, though one sometimes wearies 
a little of the slightly smug and sententious doctor. 
It is interesting, as a technical achievement, to see 
how one has the impression of seeing the whole story 
through the doctor’s eyes, though actually one is 
seeing the doctor himself from the outside. As so 
often, the novel is so good that one wonders why it 
is not better. One feels that, somehow, it lacks force. 
The rather frail irony that gives its peculiar flavour, 
stunts it from the stature of serious intensity. It 
remains, however, a very amusing and interesting 
book, callous indeed, but not brutal, with a genuine, 
though rather chilly kindness towards the miserable 
human race. 

In reprinting The Gentleman in the Parlour in a 
cheap and convenient edition, the Traveller’s 
Library has done a great service to the reading 
public, and especially to travellers. This casual 
record of a journey through Burmah, the Shan 
States, Siam, and Indo-China is an extremely agree- 
able travelling companion. It is Somerset Maugham 
at his best, free from the uncongenial labour of 
invention, and at liberty merely to observe. The 
casual portraits and often-unfinished stories lose 
none of their charm on re-reading, and many a tired 
traveller must recognize gratefully the shameless 
admission of a weariness that refuses to look at what 
one knows ought to be looked at. The descriptions 
are restrained, but clear, the main interest lying in 
the people one meets, even if one is often thankful 
to be able to extract the amusement, without the 


fatigue, of knowing such people. 
L. A. MacKay 


HELEN AND THE WAR 

A Tae or Troy, by John Masefield (Macmillans in 

Canada; pp. 46; $1.75). 
Is there another poet of his standing so unpredic- 

table as Mr. Masefield? The Tragedy of Nan and 
A King’s Daughter, The Everlasting Mercy and 
Enslaved, Good Friday and King Cole—when one 
opens a new book of his one never knows whether 
it will be another masterpiece or another disappoint- 
ment. Not that he can ever be commonplace, but 
ever so often the fire within him seems to burn 
low, and he produces a poem which is only a little 
better than a good imitation of himself. It is appar- 
ently not a matter of subject; difficult or easy, they 
succeed or fail merly by the flow and ebb of his 
own power. 

And now in A Tale of Troy he has given us the 
latest retelling of one of the great stories of the 
world. One would have said that the tale of Helen 


and the fall of Troy was suited more than most to 
Masefield’s genius. The tragedy of human passion, 
the hard striving of brave men, the hills of Troia, 
and the seas and winds—what more fitting matter 
for his hand? But once again something has gone 
wrong, and what might have been his greatest work 
turns out to be a tame affair—a tale briefly and 
easily told. One is all the more disappointed be- 
cause it is finely conceived. The whole is composed 
of eleven poems spoken by participants in the 
struggle—a method eminently suited to Masefield’s 
genius and almost perfectly successful in earlier 
poems like Philip the King. It gives full scope to his 
gift of imparting vivid life to the common details of 
reality; but his characteristic intensity is absent, and 
we receive instead facility. Take, for instance, the 


opening lines: 


King, 
fighting man in his early spring, 
With a war-cry loud as a steer’s bellow, 
And long yellow hair, so the poets sing. 
But he wearied of war, and longed to bide 
In quiet at home by his fireside; 
He wooed and wedded the beautiful Helen 
And carried her home to be his bride. 


But there is a note in the poem which we have 
not heard since The Old Front Line. In this tale of 
fighting one is reminded again and again that Mase- 
field himself has endured the degradations and 
sufferings of a protracted war and the disillusion- 
ment which followed it. It is even justifiable to 
wonder whether the poem would ever have been 
written without the stimulus of these bitter mem- 
ories. The spearman telling of the last night march 
against Troy’s gate speaks as any Tommy might of 
a night raid in France: 

Soon we were in the Plain among the graves 

Of men half-buried, whom we used to know 
And how they died, a dozen known to me. 

And Trojan bodies, too; familiar landmarks. 

It was all cold and windy, with bright stars, 
No moon, dry summer going, and the wind 
Beating the withered grass and shrivelled leaves. 
Then we were at the ford and passing through 

I remember water gurgling at a flag-root. 


Does the secret of the comparative failure of the 
poem lie here? Is the experience of his own war still 
too present—too bitter and undigested—to permit 
Masefield yet to move freely in such a subject? 


Many passages tempt one to believe so. 
r - H. K. Gorpon 


EXCELLENT VULGARIZATION 


Tre New Wor.tp-Orper: Essays, arranged and edited 
by F. S. Marvin (Oxford University Press; $2.50). 


67 THE New World-Order’ is rather a specious de- 

scription for such tentative arrangements and 
theories as a League of Nations and an expanding 
universe. After all, our late Newtonianism lasted a 
mere two hundred years, which is a relatively brief 
cosmic period; and already our Einstein, scarcely 
established upon his feet, is rudely jostled by De Sit- 
ter, Japan has run into China, the United States has 
collided with everybody, Russia is ostracized, and 
disarmament a bit discouraged, so that the atomic 
occidental world and the macrocosmic universe seem 
to be restive about the imposition of any new order. 
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In fact the new world-order was being made over 
while this book was being published. It is only too 
evident that the human mind is now hypnotized as 
never before by the poetry of phrases and so be- 
guiled away from realities into the acceptance of 
abstractions for statements of fact. It is true that 
the theory of an expanding universe may turn out 
to be a fact, poetically awful as the Heavens have 
always been, but the laws of our thought are not 
therefore changed. So the League of Nations, which 
is the starting point of these studies, is rightly con- 
sidered more important than the expanding universe. 
But even the League is plainly a hope rather than 
an established order, a hope to which all reasonable 
men will cling, perhaps for the reason that its wings 
are heavy and its movement slow. 

These eleven essays constitute an excellent work 
of vulgarization. They do not, like so many books 
of the kind, feed the chimaeras of the half-baked 
mind. They describe the efforts of man during 
the last few years to keep his picture of the 
universe and his organization of the world 
abreast of the results of his achievements and his 
follies. In this sense the book is a serious effort to 
write real history by sorting from the contemporary 
babel those elements in several fields which repre- 
sent sound achievement and make for the continuity 
of civilization. 

In the present view of the physical sciences, the 
atom and the universe are an inseparable and enter- 
taining pair, rather encouraging the hysterical view 
of the universe—the atom by its explosive irregu- 
larity, the universe by its determination to bear 
away from us at an alarming rate of speed. But Pro- 
fessor Dingle is a sober scientist. His discussion of 
the elusive atom ought to be read by all our musical 
murmurers of the word ‘relativity’, who, while think- 
ing only of human relativity, the notion of which is 
as old as the intelligence, imagine they have some 
mystic union with the scientific theory of Mr. Ein- 
stein. ‘Relativity’, says Professor Dingle, ‘is another 
step in the orderly, progressive discovery of the 
nature of the world, and in no way changes either 
our methods of thought or our notions of the char- 
acter of science.’ The same sensible note, the same 
insistence upon human tradition, is found in the 
chapter by Miss McKenna on ‘The Present Position 
in Biology’, and in Mr. Osten Unden’s article on 
‘International Law’. Mr. Ostberg, the architect of 
Stockholm’s beautiful new town hall, makes, in 
‘Swedish Architecture’, a gratifying revelation of 
the continued power of the communal spirit to in- 
spire beautiful form provided that spirit is not rotted 
by the revolutionary cancer. Mr. Osbert Burdett’s 
summary of ‘Recent Tendencies in English Litera- 
ture’ is, perhaps, the brilliant gem of the collection. 
A sound knowledge of social and philosophic impli- 
cations serve as a basis for descriptions and judg- 
ments which seem sane as well as sure. The 
prejudiced bunkum of self-interested finance is 
finely exposed by Mr. Hartley Withers in two 
chapters on post-war economic questions. 

These chapters are based on lectures delivered 
at Stockholm for the Unity History School. Mr. 
Marvin sponsors the school, and the lectures have 
been arranged by him. He himself contributes three 
chapters on “The League of Nations’, ‘Contemporary 
Education’, and ‘Race Problems’. These are the 


ee 


least satisfactory sections of the collection. The 
scientific chapters have the force and solidity of their 
ideas; Mr. Marvin’s chapters the weakness and 
looseness of his emotions. Why does Mr. Marvin 
persist in thinking in the popular terms of 1770, with 
the emotions of 1830, on the patterns of 1931? The 
dates look significant of tradition. But they repre. 
sent the short and spurious tradition. Mr. Marvin 
seems to live in the area of politicians and panaceas, 
of sentimental abstractions, when everybody knows 
that politicians are the most bewildered of men 
whose cures were conceived for conditions already 
past. His naive faith in conferences that never come 
off is pathetic, and his conclusions from events that 
never happen are disconcerting. This is exactly the 
vice of his Living Past and his Century of Hope. Is 
it not clear by this time that the last war was pre- 
pared by the sentimentalities of Mr. Marvin’s century 
of hope, the nineteenth century? Still there are 
hopeful changes in Mr. Marvin. He is not quite sure 
now that the so-called English ideal is the best. He 
is faintly suspicious that the Englishman needs 
something more than his famous ‘character’. He is 
ready to confess that ‘muddling through’ is not a 
phrase to be proud of, nor that the fields of Eton 
were solely responsible for the greatest victories. 
Mr. Marvin is now placing a lower value on brawn 
and a higher on the immoral thing called brain. He 
is at last seeing what all the world has been saying 
for a long time. This is one more reason for recom- 
mending this book for popular consumption. 
J.S. Wii 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA 


Rep Russia, by Theodor Seibert, translated from 
the German by Eden and Cedar Paul (Allen & 
Unwin—Nelson; pp. 422; $4.50). 

New Russia, by A. de Monzie, translated from the 
French by R. J. S. Curtis (Allen & Unwin—Nel- 
son; pp. 374; $3.75). 

Soviet Scene, by Frederick Griffin (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. x, 279; $2.00). 


ERE are three more books on the Soviet Union 
all staunchly claiming—at least by implica- 
tion of the publisher’s jacket—to be the long- 
awaited, strictly impartial, strictly objective telling 
of the tale. “There ain’t no such animile.’ And 
there won’t be until the 1917 Revolution has passed 
into remoter history. I have never yet come across 
an unbiased appraisal of what our academic critics 
sitting in the bleachers call the Russian ‘Experi- 
ment’, and I wouldn’t know what to do with such 
a monster if I did. 

Red Russia may be taken as a first example of 
this truism. The author, Herr Seibert, went to 
Russia five or six years ago as the representative of 
three conservative German papers. He returned in 
1930 and published his findings in this book. It is 
supposed to be completely unprejudiced. As a mat- 
ter of fact I have never come across such a furious 
and vitriolic indictment of all things Bolshevik even 
in the columns of the Toronto Globe. By that I do 
not wish to imply that Herr Seibert and that pious 
rag are on a par. Herr Seibert has the thorough 
grounding and the flair for research of a German 
scholar. He can discover the facts and weigh them, 
always, of course, from a strictly middle-class point 
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A Modern History of England 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR 
Author of “Cromwell”, “Robert Walpole”, etc. 


This book is a re-examination of the develop- 
ments in English history which have led to 
the present situation. It endeavours to 
discuss our national history in a realist 


Jenny Wren 


E. H. YOUNG 
Author of “William”, “Miss Mole”, etc. 


A story of the problems, hopes and duties 
of a high-class, poor-paying boarding house 
as seen through the eyes of Jenny Wren, 
her sister Dahlia, and her mother. A worthy 
successor to Miss Young’s big book of last 
year, “Miss Mole”’.................0.c:cccccccseeseees $2.00 


Men of Ness 


ERIC LINKLATER 
Author of “Poets Pub”, “Juan in America”, etc. 


A sea saga that by its hard, living force 
creates its own place in English literature. 
A story of the Orkney Vikings. The scene 
is laid partly in Orkney, partly at sea and 
partly in Northumbria, where an end is 
made of an old feud that had been kept alive 
by the relentless heroic vindictiveness of a 
Ua SA are a ie Soar eth $2.00 


Mary Webb: Her Life and Work 
THOMAS MOULT 


Mary Webb’s own story is as fascinating and 
as beautiful as any of the novels that have 
gained for her a permanent place in English 
fiction. Illustrated and uniform with the 
“Collected Works of Mary Webb”........ $1.50 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED 
TORONTO 
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The 
Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary 


2 Vols. 
Blue Buckram Binding 


$18.00 


With Thumb Index, $20.00 
(To be published in January, 1933) 





The SHORTER OXFORD DICTIONARY 
is a complete Dictionary of the English 
language, exhibiting all the words from 
Chaucer onwards in historical form. It 
gives the pronunciation of words, their 
etymology, and their meanings in his- 
torical order, with selected dated quota- 
tions. 


This new work has been called the 
SHORTER OXFORD DICTIONARY to 
indicate that it is the OXFORD ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY in abridged form. 
The abridgement has been achieved not 
by omitting words, but by shortening the 
space given to each word, and by cutting 
down the quotations, of which the parent 
work contains nearly two million! 


The SHORTER Dictionary is completely 
up-to-date. New words not in the origi- 
nal work, but to be included in the O.E.D. 
Supplement, will all be found in the new 
two-volume work. 


The plan of the SHORTER Dictionary 
was laid down thirty years ago, and all 
the resources of the larger work, the 
materials collected and the experience 
gained by the editors of it, have been 
drawn on throughout. 


Oxford University Press 


Amen House 
University Avenue 


Toronto 2 
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of view. And why not? Why should a bourgeois 
look upon the dictatorship of the proletariat with 
anything but horror? It is a book to be recom- 
mended without reservation to all Tories, Liberals, 
Social-Democrats, and other professional opponents 
of Communism. 

The search for the Holy Grail of impartiality can 
be pursued with the same negative result through 
the pages of New Russia. Here is a book by a cul- 
tured Frenchman, a member of that ministry of all 
the talents and no principles which M. Herriot has 
gathered about him. For many months M. de Mon- 
zie conducted delicate negotiations on the question 
of the Czarist debts with Christian Rakovsky, at 
that time Soviet plenipotentiary in Paris. This 
opportunity gave the writer an authoritative ground- 
ing in Russian economic problems both of the pre- 
and of the post-Revolutionary period. At the same 
time M. de Monzie has rubbed shoulders in the 
French capital with Georgian and Ukranian nation- 
alist refugees. This in turn prejudices his view of 
the Bolshevik solution of the problem of racial 
minorities. It is quite an amusing parlour game to 
disentangle the Rakovsky threads from the rarer 
émigré threads which together make up almost the 
whole fabric of this volume. 

Last comes a recent book on Russia by Mr. Fred- 
erick Griffin, special writer for the Toronto Star. 
For two months during the past summer he came in 
contact with the same essential facts which lay open 
to Herr Seibert and to M. de Monzie. Being neither 
a German anti-Marxist nor a French cabinet min- 
ister, but a youngish man of generous impulses and 


no very firm belief in the present structure of so- 
ciety, he wrote an entirely different book. Soviet 
Scene is not a treatise, nor in any sense of the word 
final or profound. . But it is warm, sympathetic, and 
vivid and written with an almost boyish enthusiasm. 
And yet even Mr. Griffin seems to think he is just 


an accurate reporter covering an assignment! He 
is something better than that. He has produced a 
book which has balance, style, and feeling. If there 
were .more newspaper men in this country like 
Frederick Griffin, Canadian newspapers could be 
read without indigestion. 

FeLtrx WALTER 


‘ILS N’ONT QUE DE L’AME’ 

Wuy Bimps Sine, by Jacques Delamain; translated 
by Ruth and Anna Sarason (Coward-McCann— 
Longmans, Green; pp. 298; $2.75). 

THE Ripp.e oF Micration, by William Rowan (Wil- 
liams & Wilkins; pp. xiv, 151; $2.00) 


F all the fields of nature, ornithology yields the 

richest rewards—at any rate to the layman. 
The singular descent of these, the warmest-blooded 
of all creatures, from the cold and sluggish reptile, 
their beauty of form and plumage, their loveliness 
of voice, their amazing power in the air, the mys- 
tery of their vast migrations—their whole mode of 
being excites our imagination and curiosity. The 
strange, other-worldly quality of the reptile is fused 
in them with vivacity and grace so that they stir 
our delight more than any other class of living 
things. Even their very lack of intelligence, their 
swift instinctive responses—terror and anger and 
joy tripping on each others heels—lend them an 


added attraction. ‘Ils n’ont pas de cerveau—ils n'ont 
que de l’éme.’ 

It is this combination of beauty and mystery 
which has inspired the two books under review— 
two pieces of work as dissimilar as a reviewer could 
well expect to receive at one time. Of M. Dela. 
main’s volume of essays one should say at once that 
the reader’s enjoyment is somewhat spoiled by the 
translators. While much of their work is well done, 
too often the effect of a passage is marred by the 
retention of a Gallic construction or the choice of a 
wrong word (e.g., ‘descending in soaring flight’; and 
‘flapping’ for ‘fluttering’ in describing goldcrests). 
One might also, parenthetically, condemn the puerile 
design and anatomic monstrosities of the decorations 
by Prentiss Taylor. Having said so much, however, 
the rest must be unequivocal praise. To find M. 
Delamain’s equal in English, one must turn to W. H. 
Hudson, with whom he inevitably invites com- 
parison. 

Frankly, it is difficult to do justice to M. Dela- 
main in a short review. If he possessed less imagi- 
nation and a colder intellect, he would have been a 
scientific field-naturalist; with a less scrupulous re- 
gard for accurate detail, one can easily conceive of 
him being such a poet as wrote ‘The Green Linnet’. 
As it is, he is neither and both. His keen vision, his 
fidelity to observed fact, his power of swift, intuitive 
interpretation, coupled with a gift of lucid prose, 
at once nervous and serene, make him a master in 
two fields at once. Such a combination is as rare in 
naturalists as are the fortunate combinations which 
produce a great poet. 

The present volume includes nine essays from 
which one tries, and fails, to single out the best. If 
‘Why Birds Sing’ is alive with the eager restlessness 
of May and lit with sure insight into bird behaviour, 
‘Tender Birds of Prey’ is a masterpiece of close ob- 
servation and limpid portrayal. ‘Nuptials’ is quick 
with sympathy for the swift passion of evanescent 
matings, while ‘The River’ gathers into a score of 
pages the life and moods of a whole year. One 
would like to quote much and at length, but a single 
passage from “Tender Birds of Prey’ must suffice: 

It is after these itions, when they meet again, that 
the beautiful birds e their first love flights. Most often, 
the male rises first, slowly, without perceptible movement 
of his wings in a large spiral as far as the limits of human 
vision. He soars a few moments longer, then suddenly, 
wings folded back like a scythe, his tail narrowed, he lets 
himself drop in a vertiginous dive and rebounds before 
reaching the ground. But it is together too, the male almost 
always dominating his mate, that the magnificent and calm 
ascension over the site is made. Soon, they are nothing but 
points. Then the nature of the flight ges. Now it 
describes, like that of the Common Buzzards, a series of 
horizontal circles, the centre of which is imperceptibly dis- 
placed, serene wheeling which one might say was stam 
with the pure joy of living and of effortless gliding in space. 
Then the terrible fall takes place, one after the other. The 
Harriers draw in their wings close to their bodies and ahan- 
don themselves in the air, rigid, like spearheads until the 
final setting to rights at the level of the ground. 

That the same generation should be able to wel- 
come W. H. Hudson and Jacques Delamain is more 
than a careless world deserves. It is to be hoped 
that the publishers will see fit to produce all the lat- 
ter’s work in English, but in the meantime this is a 
book to own and to read, not once or twice but many 
times. 

Professor Rowan approaches his subject from an 
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entirely different angle. Whatever imagination went 
to the original formulation of his hypotheses, this 
book and the investigations behind it are purely 
scientific in spirit. The facts and the problems of 
bird migration have excited man’s speculation for 
many centuries, and the mass of data which has been 
collected is now considerable. Yet if we now know 
that swallows do not hibernate at the bottoms of 
ponds, we do not know what prompts them to leave 
the country of their birth. The springs of action 
which, twice a year, fling millions of creatures— 
nearly the whole bird population of the north—down 
the length of continents have remained obscure 
despite a wealth of theories. One example will 
demonstrate the difficulties to be faced by the in- 
vestigator: — 

The young cowbirds of Alberta, hatched and fed by fos- 
ter-parents of some thirty different species, do not spend the 
winter scattered all over the south as would be the case if 
they accompanied the birds that reared them. They go 
neither with their true parents, which depart long before 
they are ready to travel, nor with their foster-parents. They 
find their own road when the time comes. It is their very 
= taste of migration but they nevertheless take the correct 
Toad. 

Why do these birds take the only direction where 
winter safety lies? Why do they set out at all, in 
any direction, at a time when food and warmth are 
still adequate? 

It has long been known that the act of migration 
is neither reasoned nor imitative but instinctive— 
an innate reaction to some unknown stimulus. 
But the origin of the instinct and the spark which 
sets it in motion have so far been the subject of only 
more or less reasonable guesses based on observa- 
tions made in the field. It is part of Mr. Rowan’s 
achievement that he has utilized for the first time 
the modern method of controlled experiment. It is 
impossible here to discuss his whole argument, or to 
outline in detail his experimental methods, or even 
to assess fully the value of his results; but a brief 
summary will indicate the nature of the advance he 
has made. 

Briefly, he believes that a species, originally in- 
habiting a latitude where life was possible all year, 
became crowded, and individuals annually followed 
the retreating cold into sparsely-inhabited regions 
farther north. The restlessness common to most 
species after the breeding season would scatter these 
individuals and their young in all directions, but 
only the few returning southward would survive. 
This proceeding, repeated generation after genera- 
tion, became at last an ingrained habit. The objec- 
tions to the theory are obvious, but they are true 
of every other. Mr. Rowan forestalls criticism by 
stating frankly ‘we have assumed that the constant 
repetition of a north and south oscillation has finally 
established a tendency as an inherited instinct .... 
such an assumpton is almost wholly unwarranted. 
Yet .... failure to prove a given hypothesis is an 
entirely different thing from disproving it ....’ One 
may go further and say it is the most plausible 
theory yet propounded. It has also the advantage of 
being flexible; for it could be modified, for instance, 
to take in birds with a northern origin and which 
‘learned’ to move south instead of north. 

Mr. Rowan’s theory of migration, however, forms 
only the background for his more important work— 
his investigation of the factor which prompts migra- 


i, 


tion. By anatomical examinations he early diseoy. 
ered that the reproductive organs showed an enor. 
mous development during the period of the spring 
migration and a corresponding decrease during that 
of the autumn. Since the hormones secreted by 
these organs are known to be a controlling factor in 
instinctive sexual behaviour, and since migration is 
closely associated with the latter, it was reasonable 
to assume that the instinct to migrate might have 
become ‘linked’ with other sexual behaviour and be 
brought into operation by the increase and decrease 
of activity in the gonads. To test this hypothesis, it 
was first necessary to discover the stimulus con. 
trolling the development of the organs and then to 
find whether migration could be induced artificially, 
After careful experimentation, Mr. Rowan has been 
able to prove that increased day-length artificially 
supplied, or rather the increased periods of activity 
thus permitted, causes a development of the gonads 
exactly similar to that observed under natural con- 
ditions in the spring. A decrease in day-length or 
activity causes the organs to shrink. 

If Mr. Rowan had gone no further, these results 
would have been enough to justify more elaborate 
experiments along similar lines. As it is, while he 
has not established conclusively the connection be- 
tween the condition of the gonads and migration, his 
experiments to this end have been most suggestive. 
It is clear that he has made an important addition to 
our knowledge of migration— perhaps more inm- 
portant than any previous single contribution. That 
there are difficulties and apparently contradictory 
facts to be resolved before his theories can be re- 
garded as proved, he is the first to admit; but he has 
moved a stone which has hitherto been ignored and 
which may well reveal the answer to an ancient 


riddle. 
H. K. Gorpon 


THE ANTIFLATIONISTS 
BritisH Monetary Po.icy, by Frederic Benham 
(P. S. King; pp. vii, 116; 5/-). 
S is an important little book. For while the 

British ‘reflationist’ economists, such as Messrs. 
Salter, Keynes, Stamp, et al., have been vociferous 
and prolific, the opposition school has been com- 
paratively reticent. This ‘antiflationist’ group, whose 
intellectual home is the London School of Economics, 
profoundly disbelieves in the efficacy of monetary 
remedies prescribed for the sick world. And the 
corollary of that disbelief is that Great Britain 
should get back on to the gold standard, and the 
quicker the better. Such is the main theme of Mr. 
Benham’s book. It puts the ‘antiflationist’ case more 
clearly and forcibly and fully than any of his fellows 
have yet done; for it touches not only upon the im- 
mediate situation, but analyses Britain’s precarious 
position on the gold standard between 1925 and 1931 
and also presents an outline of the economic theory 
upon which their explanation both of past occur- 
rences and of future proposals is based. 

The book opens with a refutation of the claim, 
more widely heard in the United States and on the 
Continent than in Canada, that Great Britain’s 
abandonment of the gold standard was not really 
forced upon her, but was a self-interested move in 
the game of international finance. The author con- 
tinues, however, by pointing out that Great Britain’s 
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policy after 1925 was not such as to ensure her 
ability to maintain the gold standard in an emer- 
gency. In particular, it was urgently necessary that 
costs of production, and especially wage costs, should 
be reduced in order to right the adverse balance of 
international payments. But wage costs showed a 
remarkable degree of rigidity, even against the pres- 
sure of more than a million unemployed—a figure 
which rose to two and a quarter million before the 
period under discussion was closed. The high rates 
and extended benefits of the ‘dole’ contributed to 
this situation. Nevertheless ‘the Bank Rate was not 
raised sufficiently. Especially in 1930 and the first 
half of 1931, under the influence of “cheap money” 
notions, it was kept, in the circumstances, absurdly 
low’ [p. 43]. ‘Great Britain has played a leading 
part in advocating “the rules of the gold standard” 
to countries in difficulties... . Then her turn came 
and she refused her own medicine. The budget of 
April, 1931, was balanced only on paper. She did 
not deflate. She did not cut her costs. The country 
which did not “follow the rules” was Great Britain, 
and September 21st, 1931, was the result.’ From this 
we gather, probably correctly, that if Britain’s 
monetary policy had been such as to ensure that the 
level of unemployment was (say) double the actual 
figures during the period since 1925, then wages 
would have come down and Britain might still be 
on the gold standard. It is not really so easy, how- 
ever, to agree with Mr. Benham that this policy 
would have been in the best interests of the 
country, considering only the suggested economic 
results, quite apart from the social and political 
repercussions. 

But with Britain off the gold standard, Mr. Ben- 
ham still desires further cutting of costs, further 
liquidation, so that costs shall be brought down into 
line with the prevailing low prices and profits shall 
reappear. He refuses to believe that cutting wages 
reduces the purchasing power of the community 
because, whatever the wage-earners lose, the profit- 
receivers gain—whether one class is more likely 
than the other to make purchases with their income 
he does not inquire. 

The policy of inflation—i.e. ‘a deliberate increase 
by the monetary authorities or banks in the quantity 
of spending power, which has the effect of making 
prices higher than they would be without it’—is 
fraught with dangers. ‘It might lead to mistrust 
rather than confidence .. . . to a depreciating ex- 
change rate. . . . It might be continued too long.... 
over-investment in industries making producers’ 
goods. . . . Entrepreneurs might embark on methods 
of production which would cease to be profitable 
when the inflation ceased . . . . money wages might 
rise .... it might prevent further desirable wage 
red::ctions and liquidation’ [p. 99]. 

To this fearful policy Mr. Benham prefers the 
alternative which is ‘really facing the facts, reducing 
wages, revising fixed-interest contracts directly, 
weeding out relatively inefficient concerns, writing 
down capital and restoring flexibility’ [p. 104]. It is 
inconceivable that such a policy of liquidation would 
be unaccompanied by grave social disorders and 
riots, not to mention the severe fall in the value of 
securities which such enforced liquidation would 
incur. If these comparatively obvious points are 
grasped, we have a right to ask wherein this policy 


a 


avoids the dangers of lack of confidence and of fall. 
ing exchange rate which were attributed to inflation? 
What assurance have we that deflation of this type 
will not lead to under-investment in all types of 
goods? How do we know that it will not go too far, 
for deflation like inflation feeds upon itself? 

The implications of the proposals are these, 
There used to be, before the days of combines, trade 
unions, unemployment insurance, etc., a fairly flex. 
ible, adaptable economic system which adjusted 
itself to an inelastic monetary system without ex- 
cessive disruption. Now the economic system jis 
no longer flexible. Thus, in order to avoid the 
dangers of meddling with the monetary system, Mr, 
Benham prefers an attempt to force flexibility on the 
economic system by means of liquidation and un- 
employment: and no doubt the economic system 
would indeed change under such pressure, but not 
back to laissez-faire capitalism. 
A. F. W. PLumptre 





CONTRIBUTORS 

Howe Marryn deserves, and is hereby tendered, our 
humblest apologies. In this space in our last issue, not 
only was his name misspelled, but he was described 
thus: ‘she “isn’t a professor of anything” and “hasn't 
managed to publish a book yet”. But she lives in Nova 
Scotia and that is surely a sufficient glory in itself.’ 
This description should have been headed Grace 
TOMKINSON, who is the author of ‘Snow for Christmas’, 
and to whom we also offer our apologies. Mr. Martyn 
is a graduate of the University of Toronto and of 
Oxford. He is at present in business in Toronto. 

W. H. Drummonn is Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Toronto, and his special 
field is the economics of agriculture. 

Leo WarsHaw is a graduate student of Economics 
at Toronto. 

A. F. W. Prumprre is a lecturer on Money and 
Banking in the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Toronto. He is a frequent reviewer of 
books for Tae CaNnapIAN Forum. 

Epcar McInnis is a lecturer in History at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. In the past he has contributed 
articles and reviews to these columns. 

J. D. Rusin is in business in Toronto, is actively 
interested in political matters, and has made a study of 
the sources of the Jewish biblical writings. 

ELIzaBETH CHURCH studied at McGill University and 
now lives in Winnipeg. Her short stories and sketches 
have appeared in almost all Canadian magazines as 
well as in several in the United States. In addition, 
three of her plays have been produced in Montreal and 
Victoria. 

J. H. Wuson is a Canadian Banker at present 
stationed at a branch of his bank in the United States. 
He is a contributor to the Queen’s Quarterly and the 
Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 


ERRATUM 

We wish to make amends for a serious error in the 
issue for December. On page 119 there appeared two 
advertisements for Pickering College. Instead there 
should have been one for Pickering College and one 
for Havergal College, as they appear in this issue on 
page 159. The compositor and the acting editor divide 
the responsibility for the mistake between them. 
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SHORT NOTICES 

Are We Att Mert? by Whitford Kane; 
with a Preface by St. John Ervine 
(Elkin Matthews & Marrot; pp. 288; 
18/-). 

There is always a note of sadness to 
be detected in the pages of an actor’s 
memoirs. The art of the actor, after 
all, lives only on the boards of the the- 
atre, and draws its life, surely, only in 
the blessed theatric air. What then 
can these pages, these old theatre bills 
and programmes and lists of plays and 
casts of actors, all now only vague 
recollections—save in the case of those 
who made a deep impression in their 
time—mean? How bare and empty 
is the account of applause and of the 
enthusiasm of an audience when shut 
in within the covers of a book—that 
enthusiasm which belongs intensely to 
the moment and which, reciprocal be- 
tween actor and audience, perishes, or 
becomes a faint memory, the moment 
one has left the theatre. 

With this as a general rule for all 
such volumes, it must be said of the 
present work that Mr. Whitford Kane, 
whom we leave in the last chapter 
waiting for his cue in Elizabeth the 
Queen, has injected into his reminis- 
cences a certain sprightly humour, 
which, with his rapid style and admir- 
able concision, does capture, insofar as 
is possible, the quickly shifting the- 
atrical scene. Mr. Kane seems to have 
had his finger in every important the- 
atrical event since the turn of the cen- 
tury. In these pages you will find 
chronicled the still clumsy theatre of 
the ’nineties, the curious existence of 
such troupes as Mrs. Bandmann-Pal- 
mer’s, and then the rise of Repertory 
encouraged and fostered by Miss A. E. 
F. Horniman, the days of the Vedrenne- 
Barker management of the Court The- 
atre (how little the present generation 
knows about that important event in 
which of 988 presentations 701 were of 
11 plays by Shaw), the famous Duke 
of York’s season arranged by Charles 
Frohman for which Shaw wrote Misal- 
liance, Galsworthy Justice, Granville 
Barker The Madras House, and poor 
Henry James The Outcry (the latter 
was not given), the Ulster players, and 
finally Mr. Kane’s arrival in America 
where he has played for many years. 
The Little Theatre movement of our 
own time came, and Whitford Kane 
was in it; and then the Theatre Guild. 
.... We meet everyone in Are We All 
Met? John Galsworthy and John Bar- 
rymore, Osmond Tearle and Lynn Fri- 
tanne, the ghosts of nineteenth century 
actors and actresses and the youngest 
histrionic aspirants of today. It is all 


charming, and amusing and enjoyable. 
Not all actors are writers (or for that 
matter writers, actors), but Mr. Kane’s 
unassuming account is very well writ- 
ten and has the particular merit of 
being a lively document. 

L. E. 


Tue TESTAMENT OF LicHT, by Gerald 
Bullett (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 121; 
$1.50). 

Mr. Bullett’s anthology is one more 
testimony to the vitality of spiritual in- 
terests in an age which sometimes 
prides itself on being materialistic, 
though what especial grounds it has for 
claiming this distinction it is rather 
difficult for the historian to see. The 
purely religious and mystic element in 
human thought is here virtually unre- 
presented — and quite deliberately. 
What Mr. Bullett has sought, and very 
successfully found, is a series of testi- 
monies from all ages and many lan- 
guages to a certain broad and generous 
humanism, expressed in dignified and 
telling language, the voice of the human 
race at its human best. Selections are 
drawn from such widely differing 
authors as Blake, Dostoevsky, Marcus 
Aurelius, Penn, Rabelais, Traherne, 
Wells, and Wordsworth. It is a collec- 
tion that does honour both to the man 
who chose, and the race that produced 
it. 

L.A. M. 

THe AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF CHRIST, 
by Kazimir de Proszynski (Denis 
Archer; pp. 59/-). 

This publishing house deserves no 
little credit for its persistence in what 
may be termed experimental publica- 
tion; though the experiments are nat- 
urally of uneven value. Few of them 
are likely to arouse more interest than 
this book. 

Photographs of the Shroud of Turin 
appeared recently in English illustrated 
weeklies. This book gives a brief but 
detailed account of its appearance and 
history, illustrated with several strik- 
ing photographs, definitely stated to be 
unretouched. Probable records of this 
relic go back to the seventh, perhaps 
to the fourth century. Its authenticity 
has been much questioned, and the 
Church has displayed marked caution 
and reserve on the subject. 

The shroud was photographed in 1898, 
and seen to display fairly clearly the 
negative image of a face. The ensuing 
controversy was taken up in the 
Academy of Science in Paris, and Dr. 
Paul Vignon began a series of experi- 
ments to determine the possibility of 
the natural formation of such an image. 
The results of his research are available 


in an English edition of 1902. The 
author of the present book, after ex- 
amining the Shroud when it was again 
on exhibition in 1931, rather cautiously 
accepts its authenticity. Certainly the 
hypothesis of forgery seems to present 
difficulties quite as numerous and quite 
as grave, though the conditions requi- 
site for the formation and preservation 
of such an image by natural means are 
so exceptional as to be little short of 
miraculous. 

The question has of course no doc- 
trinal importance, but as a matter of 
historical and biographical detail, it is 
one of considerable significance; and 
this book is an excellent introduction 
to the problem. 

J. S. 


Poems, by Laurence Dakin (Paris, 
1932; Privately Printed). 

Tue WIND IN THE FieLp, by Leo Cox 
(Ryerson Poetry Chapbooks; $1.00). 

Portry Year Book, 1932-33 (The 
Poetry Group, Canadian Authors’ Asso- 
ciation, Montreal Branch; 50 cents). 

The first two of these books represent 
two extremes: Mr. Dakin is a Canadian 
expatriate, wandering on foreign shores, 
attempting to emulate the Romantics in 
youthful Shelleyesque verses. Mr. Cox 
is a Montrealer, singing in a more con- 
servative vein, of homelier subjects and 
with humbler phrase. And the Poetry 
Year Book gathers up odds and ends 
.... Odds and ends? A second glance 
reveals that they have included a num- 
ber of prize poems. 

The general conclusion on reading 
these native woodnotes are that they 
are neither wild, nor particularly 
native . . in fact they aren’t even 
woodnotes. Self-conscious Canadian 
verses they are, and their lines strain 
for one effect after another. Occasion- 
ally a note rings true; occasionally a 
sincere chord is touched, a genuine pas- 
sion; but how feeble is its glow, how 
dull its semblance of inspiration! Can 
it be that our railroads and the rum- 
blings at Ottawa have withered all 
poetry in the hearts of les jeunes? 

Mr. Dakin has escaped the Canadian 
scene. Is he emulating Eliot? Or is 
it Shelley? His invocation speaks for 
itself: 


Pass me not, O gentle Muse, 

Incite one immortal song in me, 
Oh, let me sleep in the arms I 

And take my soul to thee. 
Mr. Cox is not bothered with Muses 
and Invocations. He is occupied by 
‘velvet night’, ‘enchanted street’, ‘life’s 
frail bark’, ‘night’s crucible, eternity’, 
and other turns of the phrase which 
smack of a poetry born on a typewriter. 
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As for the collective Canadian efforts 
of similar writers: ‘Dark is the night 
and the wind blows chill... .’ (to lift— 
and we admit that this is cruel—our 
lines haphazardly), ‘vistas of eternity, 
Unfolding, keep me humble. ‘Oh! 
Time—from whose dark vial we have 
breathed the dull sweet opiate of pass- 
ing years. Shall we.go on? There 
are a few well-turned and charming 
verses. But subjects, words . . . words 
. . . » Have the Canadian poets really 
learned—these jeunes and less jeunes— 
have they learned ....to fear the 
cliché both in thought and word? Or 
will they learn? 

L.E. 


AMERIKA: UNTERGANG AM UBERFLUSS, 
by A. E. Johann (Verlag Ullstein, Ber- 
lin; $2.25). 

There is little about the sensational 
aspects of America in this brilliant 
book, nothing about wood alcohol and 
film-actresses, about kidnapping or 
about Jimmy Walker. It deals with the 
three problematic sides of the contem- 
porary American scene—unemployment, 
Communism, and the negro. The 
writer, a German sociologist, carefully 
circumscribes in ten vivid chapters the 
disastrous position of the last capitalistic 
stronghold, in which alone Marxian 
terminology will in the end be realized. 
America: starvation of abundance. He 
examines the working of the three tre- 
mendous economic forces in America— 
wheat, oil, and cotton—and relates their 
increasingly changing importance to the 
problems of the American life. Scarcely 
has the monstrosity of abundance been 
described with more impressive con- 
ciseness, never have we read equally 
dramatic and appalling accounts of the 
incredible position of the negroes in 
the Southern States. 

Whether or not we share Mr. Johann’s 
pessimism about the American Trade 
Unions which he frankly calls ‘open 
racketeers’, there can be no doubt as 
to the correctness of his statements and 
observations of the rapid growth of 
(still unorganized) communistic move- 
ments among not only the unemployed 
but also among the occupied labourers. 

The last chapter, a theoretical survey 
of the present economic and sociological 
constellation of America (including, of 
course, Canada) points to the fact that, 
while in Europe a great variety of 
economic forms exist simultaneously 
and cooperatively, in America, capital- 
ism has developed as an almost exclus- 
ive possibility. This explains at once 
the extraordinary resistance against 
any change within that system; and, 
what is perhaps of deeper significance, 
this individualism has never yet al- 


lowed the European conception of the 
responsibility of the individual for the 
community to be considered as a de- 
cisive factor for the economic develop- 
ment. 

Vv. L. 


Tue Sou: or America, by Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn (University of Pennsylvania 
Press; pp. viii, 261; $3.00). 

AMERICAN LITERATURE AND CULTURE, by 
Grant C. Knight (Ray Long & Richard 
Smith; pp. 523; $3.00). 

Professor Quinn’s essay on American 
traits has two main divisions. More 
than half of it is a narrative of the 
spiritual development of the American 
people; the last hundred pages are 
given to comments on ‘the qualities of 
the American soul’—democracy, effi- 
ciency, liberality, provincialism, indi- 
viduality, humour, vision. There is 
nothing new to the student of American 
culture in the preliminary section; and 
in the later part of the book, despite 
Professor Quinn’s immense information 
and frequent shrewdness, there is too 
much vague idealism and deliberate 
looking-on-the-bright-side for success- 
ful interpretation. Coming from a 
scholar of Professor Quinn’s eminence, 
The Soul of America is a great dis- 
appointment. Special mention should 
be made of the excellent remarks on 
the drama and the theatre and of im- 
portant quotations from hitherto un- 
published letters from Mr. Eugene 
O’Neill to the author. 

Much less ambitious is American 
Literature and Culture. It is a good 
text-book with the artful simplicity of 
style and tone and the deference to re- 
ceived opinions proper to the genre. 
Where Professor Knight varies from the 
opinions of his fellow teachers it is to 
make a case for some writer such as 
Howells, now unduly neglected by the 
common reader, or such as Dreiser, 
whose faults have weighed too heavily 
against him in the academic groups. 
When shall we have as good a text- 
book of Canadian literature? 

E. K. B. 


SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON THE 
BritisH Dominions, 1918-31, edited by 
A. B. Keith (Oxford University Press; 
World’s Classics; pp. xlvii, 501; 60 cents). 

This is an admirable collection of the 
main documents which are necessary 
for an understanding of the evolution 
of the relationship of the Dominions 
with the mother country since the War. 
It forms a continuation of the two vol- 
umes in the same series of the World’s 
Classics, also edited by Dr. Keith, of 
Speeches and Documents on British 
Colonial Policy 1763-1917. Here in a 





—— 





little pocket volume of 500 pages of 
small but very clear type are contained 
all the most important sections of blue- 
books and Hansard reports covering 
developments from the Imperial War 
Cabinet to the Statute of Westminster, 
The Imperial Conferences, the negotia- 
tions connected with the birth of the 
Irish Free State, the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921, the Kellog Pact, the 
Locarno Pacts, and every other major 
event up to the end of 1931, are ex- 
plained by the relevant documents, 
Every student of the recent history of 
the British Commonwealth will find this 
little volume indispensable because the 
material collected in it has hitherto 
been available only in a great mass of 
scattered government reports. 
F. H. U. 


EDUCATION FOR EMPIRE SETTLEMENT: A 
Srupy oF JuveNILE Micrartion, by Alex. 
G. Scholes (Longmans, Green; Royal 
Empire Society Imperial Studies, No. 6; 
pp. xii, 250; $2.50). 

How many Forum readers realize that 
87,699 juveniles were settled in Canada 
during the sixty years ending in 1927, 
or that Barnardo children and their 
descendents now form one per cent. of 
Canada’s population? A movement of 
population as great as this, is worthy 
of serious study, and Dr. Scholes has 
done his work well. The whole history 
of the juvenile immigration movement, 
not only to Canada, but also to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
is here recorded. Difficult problems, 
such as the problem of assimilation in 
the dominions and the physical and 
mental standards required for success- 
ful migration, are squarely faced. 

On the whole, Dr. Scholes makes out 
a good case for the continuance of 
schemes for juvenile immigration. Ac- 
cording to him, they are economically 
sound; they are humane; and they are 
beneficial to the immigrant and the 
country to which he goes. So long as 
the present high standards of selection, 
placement, and supervision are main- 
tained, no dominion need fear any de- 
leterious effects from the assimilation 
of juveniles born in Great Britain. 

It would be interesting to learn how 
many of the emigrants sent back from 
Canada during the last three years of 
depression were brought out originally 
by such agencies as Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, the Salvation Army, Mr. Fegan’s 
Homes, and the Church of England 
Waifs’ and Strays’ Society. That would 
be a good measure of the extent to 
which the immigrants have fitted into 
their new environments. 

On the whole, the reviewer is pleased 
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to have so many of his natural sus- 
picions allayed regarding this type of 
immigration. He is also glad to record 
that the study has been most carefully 
made and written up in a sober and un- 
biased fashion. 

P. S. 


Famay’s Moon, by Cecilia Willough- 
by (Cape—Nelson; pp. 318; $2.00). 

A novel which in more than one 
aspect reminds one of Thomas Hardy. 
In a quick, detached, and yet most 
melodious style, Miss Willoughby tells 
the story of the two sisters, different in 
their emotional tendencies, both grow- 
ing out of the superstitious life of the 
Yorkshire peasants. Gloria, the one, 
pretty and flirtatious, a shining centre 
in the little North Riding community; 
the other, Louise, introvert and reflec- 
tive with a strong and passionate desire 
to reach clarity within her own self. 
The dialect of the Yorkshire moorland 
has scarcely been used with greater 
skill. It penetrates the book never 
without purpose and never—whether in 
the case of the Scotch servant or in 
that of Father O’Leary—without reach- 
ing the utmost atmospheric quality. 
There are few recent novels as colour- 
ful and picturesque, as well told and 
dramatic as this story of the North 
Country. 

V.L. 


Younc Yap, by Olwen Bowen (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot; pp. vii, 120; 3/6). 

Otters, wolves, badgers, even foxes, 
suggest to the average Canadian child a 
less clear picture than elephants, tigers, 
or kangaroos; but quite as clear a pic- 
ture as the names of most Canadian 
wild animals would suggest, so thor- 
oughly have we driven back the wild 
life from our settled districts. The un- 
familiarity of the actors is therefore not 
an important objection when we find a 
book written with such interest and 
vivacity as this. There is no attempt 
to confine the actions and emotions to 
strict scientific probability, and the 
tragic element is consistently, but skil- 
fully, avoided. The animals remain, 
however, essentially animals, not merely 
disguised human beings. Sheila Haw- 
kins’ numerous illustrations are not the 
least charming and amusing feature of 
a thoroughly amusing book. 

J. S. 


Poor Tom, by Edwin Muir (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. 254; $2.00). 

This novel is not the story of poor 
Tom, as its title claims, but of poor 
Tom and his elder brother Mansie. 
Mansie is a ‘good man’, religious, order- 
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ly, ambitious, and conscientious. Tom 
is just natural. When Mansie takes 
Tom’s girl from him, the younger bro- 
ther takes to drink and begins to slide 
the downward path generally. During 
one of his drunken spells he has an ac- 
cident, which later costs him his life. 
His illness, which brings about his total 
bodily and spiritual disorganization, 
begins to affect Mansie’s conscience; for 
the elder brother blames himself for 
Tom’s accident and death. The book 
ends with Mansie’s renunciation of the 
siren he took from his brother and with 
a vague resolve on Mansie’s part to lead 
a new life from now on. 

Obviously the author is not inter- 
ested in plot, but in studying the char- 
acters of the various personages he 
introduces into his novel. And he has 
selected a wide enough variety of psy- 
chological types for a fine psychoana- 
lytic study of the mechanism of the 
guilt feeling. Unfortunately Mr. Muir 
has not made much of his possibilities 
but has lost himself in abstract phil- 
osophizing and psychologizing, in dis- 
quisitions which sometimes occupy 
whole chapters. 

There is some good writing in the 
book, but the general impression left 
on the reader is that the novel is ar- 
tificial in its structure, the work of an 
amateur; it is what the Germans call 
gedacht. Mr. Muir is a very fine critic, 
and the combination of a fine critic and 
a fine creative artist, though not un- 
known, is very rare. 

H.S. 


Tue Hocarto Letters, No. 11. A 
Letrer To ApotpH Hitter, by Louis 
Golding (Hogarth Press; pp. 28; 1/-). 

.... to Adolph Hitler, the Antisemite! 
Whatever may, in this short essay, be 
lacking in calm pro and contra argu- 


ment, it is a brilliant and passionate 
plea against the emotional hatred of the 
Antisemite, against the unfounded con- 
ception of the Semite as Ding an sich. 
How is it, Mr. Golding asks, that the 
different forms of pre-war antisemitism, 
the question of the Lancashire lads: 
‘Who killed Christ?’, the metaphysical 
fury of the young Hitlerites in Pomer- 
ania, and the peculiar attitude of the 
young man at Oxford, how is it that all 
those forms survived the monstrous 
reality of the Great War? The problem 
is more actual and less ‘metaphysical’ 
than Mr. Golding seems to believe. It 
is a political question as well. A ques- 
tion, which, in the defeated countries 
is undoubtedly a product of the 
psychology of defeat. It is, elsewhere 
(in a broader form in the southern 
United States or in Ireland, in East 
Prussia or in India), based on a certain 
amount of experience of negroes or 
Catholics, of Poles or Mohammedans. 
And we are afraid the pamphlet would 
have been addressed more adequately to 
the biological, animal Antisemitism of 
Fraulein Hertha Grossmann than to the 
calculated and political sphere in which 
Adolph Hitler dwells. 
V. L. 


THe HocartH Letters, No. 12. A 
LetreR TO Mrs. VircInia Woo.r, by 
Peter Quennel (Hogarth Press; pp. 24; 
1/). 

This resolute attempt to define the 
position of the young Poet is a reply to 
the questioning Letter to a Young Poet, 
by Mrs. Woolf, which appeared as No. 8 
of this series. 

The poet’s territory grows narrower 
day by day; he finds the objects for 
poetic transformation constantly re- 
duced; and yet, while the progressive 
mechanization of our civilization does 
by no means necessitate a decay of 
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poetic activities, it does, in the opinion 
of Mr. Quennel, result in an intensifi- 
cation of poetic vision. The poet’s role 
is, at present, elevated to a more con- 
cise function than it has ever been be- 
fore. ‘Poetry has once and for all ab- 
dicated from the pulpit and the stage, 
the story-teller’s stool and the phil- 
osopher’s dais’, but the poet can still, 
and now must, ‘exploit the irreducible 
minimum which is poetry—pure poetry 
and nothing besides’. It is the task of 
the present poetic generation, not only 
carefully to revise our sense of words, 
but to arrive at a ‘new sensibility’. 
V. L. 


Tue Economic Lessons or 1929-1931, 
being the first eleven bulletins issued 
by the Unclaimed Wealth Utilization 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
A. H. Abbati (P. S. King; pp. 94; 4/6). 

In spite of the fact that this com- 
mittee is, apparently, one of the many 
‘crank organizations’ which swarm in 
Geneva, there is quite a lot of inter- 
esting material in its bulletins. The 
lessons which the committee draws from 
the period which its bulletins cover 
are largely in the monetary field, al- 
though the ‘unclaimed wealth’ with 
which they are concerned includes sur- 
plus stocks of commodities and other 
items as well as the hoarding of 
money. 

They are familiar with the best- 
known works in English upon mone- 
tary problems; but have apparently 
failed to grasp the latest step, made by 
J. M. Keynes, for they suggest that the 
difference between ‘saving’ and ‘invest- 
ment’ can be measured by the volume 
of hoarded savings. The anti-deflation 
measures which they favour consist in 
action on the part of governments 
which should increase their expendi- 
tures and decrease their taxes, covering 
the deficit by borrowing from the 
central bank. Thus they represent the 
extreme anti-economy point of view. 
The book is quite readable; but suffers 
from extravagant statements; e.g. ‘Had 
there been two men in the world of 
statecraft equivalent to an Edison, a 
Ford, or a Selfridge, they could have 
ended the depression any time this 
year.’ 

A. F. W. P. 


Day To Day Pampstets, No. 13. 
Mopern Art AND ReEvoLurion, by Sir 
Michael Sadler (Hogarth Press; pp. 32; 
1/-). 

The sociology of art receives in this 
short essay, if not an important, at least 
a stimulating and welcome contribution. 
It was read as a lecture before the 
Liberal Summer School in Oxford in 
July, 1932. It attempts to relate the 


‘determined search for reality’ in con- 
temporary art ‘with certain still inde- 
finite and yet obvious revolutionary 
tendencies in our present history and 
society’. It deals with French painting 
almost exclusively and refers to the 
characteristic Russian sociological cate- 
gories of art as indicating the definite 
revaluation of artistic principles accord- 
ing to super-aesthetic standards. But 
the essay goes beyond stating the neces- 
sary sensitiveness of art to social 
changes, and maintains the capacity 
and sensibility of certain artists to fore- 
see social and economic revolutions. It 
cites very aptly the remarks on Cezanne 
in D. H. Lawrence’s Introduction to 
Paintings. 
V. L. 


Tue £ AND THE $ on GoLD DEBTS AND 
Taxes (The Vendome Press; Paris; pp. 
128). 

Here are all the best-known eco- 
nomic fallacies, with the honourable 
exception of bimetallism, boiled to 
gether in a rich confusion. There is the 
plan for stabilizing the price level by 
means of varying the price of gold 
There is the proposal of a ‘tax on eco- 
nomic rent,’ i.e., the single tax. There 
is the suggestion that the pound sterling 


‘should be supported by silver. Such a 


collection is as valuable to the econo- 
mist of today as it will be to the his- 
torian of the future; indeed, it might 
almost have justified the author in 
putting his name to it. 

A. F. W. P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 

CANADIAN 

THE HumMAN Bopy AND ITs FUNCTIONS, 
by C. H. Best (W. J. Gage; pp. xiii, 417; 
$3.50). 

An INDICTMENT OF CAPITALISM: THE 
SpeecH or Tim Buck (Canadian Labor 
Defense League; pp. 86; 25 cents). 

Many Moons, by E. J. Pratt (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. vi, 53; $1.50). 

Sm Wuiu1am Motockx, by William 
James Loudon (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 384; $3.00). 

EarTHBOUND, by Audrey Silcox 
(Ryerson Press; pp. 8; 50 cents). 

Sicnpost, by Dorothy Livesay (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. ix, 61; $1.50). 

SMOOTHING THE Bumps In Business, by 
Percy H. Wright (Ryerson Press; pp. 
70; 60 cents). 


GENERAL 
TALLEYRAND, by Duff Cooper (Cape— 
Nelson; pp. 399; 12/6). 


THe PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL 


ey 


Trave, by Huntly M. Sinclair (Mac. 
millans in Canada; pp. xvii, 482; $3.45), 

Tue ComInc or A New Parry, by Pay] 
H. Douglas (McGraw-Hill; pp. ix, 236; 
$2.00). 

Tue Socratist Cure FoR A SICK Sp. 
ciety, by Norman Thomas (John Day, 
pp. 28; 35 cents). 

Tue Crisis oF CAPITALISM IN 
by M. J. Bonn (John Day; pp. 232 
$2.50). 

THE JUNIOR OUTLINE oF History, by 
I. O. Evans (Denis Archer; pp. xv, 280; 
7/6). 

THE UNIVERSITY IN A CHANGING Wont, 
edited by Walter M. Kotschnig and 
Elined Prys (Oxford University Press; 
pp. 224; $2.25). 

REVIEW OF RuRAL WELFARE ACTIVITIES 
In Invi, by C. F. Strickland (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 58; 45 cents). 

Letrers OF Mrs. GASKELL AND CHARLES 
Extor Norton, edited by Jane Whitehill 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xxxii, 
131; $3.25). 

MyTHOLOGY AND THE RENAISSANCE TRA- 
DITION IN ENGLISH Poetry, by Douglas 
Bush (The University of Minnesota 
Press; pp. viii, 360; $4.00). 

Wiu1am James AsHLEY, by Anne 
Ashley (P. S. King; pp. vi, 176; 8/6). 

Orro Von GrERKE, by Sobei Mogi 
(P. S. King; pp. 291; 15/-). 

Romantic REBEL, by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne (Century — George J. McLeod; 
pp. xv, 231; $2.75). 

THe Oxrorp Boox or SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY VERSE, chosen by E. K. Chambers 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xiii, 905; 
$2.50). 

Younc Woman or 1914, by Arnold 
Zweig (Macmillans in Canada; pp. viii, 
346; $2.50). 

Tue Lire or Wm. Becxrorp, by J. W. 
Oliver (Oxford University Press; pp. 
343; $3.75). 

Swinsurne, by Georges Lafourcade 
(Clarke, Irwin; pp. xiv, 314; $4.50). 

Tue British Dominions, 1918-1931. 
The World’s Classics, edited by Arthur 
B. Keith (Oxford University Press; pp. 
xlvii, 501; 60 cents). 

A Mopern History or ENGLAND, by 
G. R. Stirling Taylor (Thomas Nelson; 
pp. 352; $3.75). 

INTERPRETATIONS, 1931-1932, by Walter 
Lippmann (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
xi, 361; $2.75). 

AFTERNOONS IN Utopia, by Stephen 
Leacock (Macmillans in Canada; pp. vi, 
240; $1.50). - 

TaLes oF Trespass, by George Young 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xv, 116; 
$1.75). 

BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENTS, by Sir 
Arthur Schuster (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. xiii, 268; 10/6). 

A GRAMMAR oF THE AktTs, by Sir 
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Charles Holmes (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. xiii, 242; $3 00). 

Tue Man Wxo WENT oN Business, by 
Norman Tiptaft (Tiptaft; pp. ix, 147; 
. Trwz, by Charles Bruce 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 28; $1.25). 

Books AND READERS IN ANCIENT GREECE 
anv Rome, by Frederic G. Kenyon (Ox- 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir: 

Allow me to express my surprise at 
your acceptance for publication in your 
last issue of an article erroneously 
labelled ‘Marxism’. No magazine neces- 
sarily agrees with the views expressed 
in any contribution it accepts. But its 
claim to a place in the estimation of in- 
telligent people is undoubtedly based 
largely upon the selective ability of its 
editorial board. 

The article itself does not merit a 
serious reply, and none is offered. It 
abounds in the type of ‘boner’ one 
learns to expect in the work of im- 
mature students. Even a casual per- 
usal of such an elementary and con- 
servative college text-book as Ely’s 
Outlines of Economics would have in- 
formed the writer of ‘Marxism’ that the 
Marxian Theory of Value was never 
intended to be a theory of Price. And 
this is but one of the ‘howlers’ com- 
mitted. The article might have been 
excused on the grounds of ignorance 
alone except for the vein of cheap 
flippancy running through it from be- 
ginning to end. 

I sincerely hope such lapses in THE 
CaNaDIAN Forum are to be few and far 
between. Otherwise the standard of 
your publication will suffer materially. 
And Canadian Journalism can ill afford 
deterioration. 

Yours, etc., 
Lorne T. Morcan 
Toronto. 


‘THE TREE REPLIES’ 
_ Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 

ir: 

In the current issue of the Literary 
Digest, I have read your ill-timed and 
innane slur on that beautiful and 
pathetic poem ‘Trees’ written by Joyce 
Kilmer, afterward sacrificed on the 
German front to save an ungrateful few 
» one who wrote ‘The Tree Re- 


ford University Press; pp. vi, 136; $1.50). 
Turee Frienps, by Robert Bridges 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 243; 
$2.25). 


THe Oxrorp COMPANION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, compiled and edited by Sir 
Paul Harvey (Oxford University Press; 


ee 
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Kilmer was only one of the many 
thousand Americans who made the 
supreme gift of life in a quarrel not his 
own, or his country’s making, but haply, 
it is believed that comparatively few of 
your countrymen are so unappreciative 
as to belittle his effort, by a needless 
slur on a poem of his heart, which also 
is so deeply and beautifully impressed 
on the heart of anyone who reads it 
without prejudice. 

Yours, etc., 
Ira W. Rocers 
Huntington, W. Va. 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 

‘Thank God! Trees write no poetry,’ 

I know you wrote unthinkingly. 

Your lines were far from being ‘sweet’ 

So bold and very indiscreet. 

If trees could speak, they would deplore 

Your sentiments along that score. 

They are protectors quite divine— 

They can help us to define 

The meaning of your statement bold: 

‘You’ve never known us,’ I uphold 

God made them so that folks like me 

Can sound their praises in poetry! 
Annie LepLey SPATES 

Washington, D.C. 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 
The Reply’s Reply 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree; 

Poems are made by fools like me, 


But only God can make a tree. 
Thanks for the true poetic word, 
Best of its kind that yet was heard. 
‘Thank God! Trees write no poetry, 
Lyingly represents P. B. 
‘The Tree’ in verse ‘Replies’, 
And brother poet he decries 
How can you speak for any tree, 

h 


BENJAMIN MILLER 
Great Neck, N.Y. 


The following letters are printed here 
because the address of P. B. is at 
present unknown to the Editor. 

My Dear ‘P. B.’: 

I was delighted to come upon your 
‘The Tree Replies’ in the Literary 
Digest of December third. I have 
squirmed for years whenever that well- 
known mawkishness drizzled upon me, 
but I seem to have squirmed alone— 
until your verse heartened me im- 
mensely. 

May I ask what other things you 
have done? I should like to see them. 
Do you know an honest poem about 
trees—perhaps you have written one 
yourself? 

Yours sincerely, 
IRENE MANSFIELD AFFLECK 
Lake Forest, Ills. 


For ‘P. B.’, THE CANADIAN Forum: 

I am sorry that you wrote this. The 
poem ‘Trees’ has made many people 
love trees. The one who wrote ‘Trees’ 
has no come-back now. The poem is 
universally loved. Please write a real 
poem, taking back-what you said. Trees 
would not agree with you. They under- 
stand. 

Atice M. JENKINS 
Norwich, Conn. 
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ZOLA 


By Henri Barbusse 





As you may remember Barbusse wrote the only war nov 
(Under Fire) that was thought worthy of inclusion 


Everyman’s Library. | 
He has just finished a work on Zola that Morgan Powell 

the Montreal Star says “will take rank with the outstandin 
biographies of the decade.” / 


‘‘Written in Barbusse’s intensely arresting manner and set 
against the fascinating background of Paris in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, this book will come to many 
as a revelation. It certainly gives us a much more intimate 
and detailed portralt of Zola than I have ever seen before in 
any life. The gradual rise of the man who was to create, in 
the Rougon-Macquart saga, one of the most remarkable 
literary edifices of modern times, is described here with a 
wealth of detail, with a richness of color, and with a multi- 
plicity of sidelights and of casual portraits, that form a 
veritable embarras de richesse. We find ourselves back again 
in the Paris of the nineties,—a very different Paris from that 
of today. And we mix among characters that have since 
become world-famous, or were even then world-famous. And 
we are shown Zola steadily forcing his way ahead, taking his 
time, pursuing his ideals relentlessly, writing, studying, 
planning, until he attains success, until other nations applaud 
his works, until he is crowned by Catulle Mendes himself as 
‘one of the most solid, the most magnificent, the most res- 
plendent glories of modern France.’ Then came the Dreyfus 
aftair and Zola’s heroic championship of an innocent man, | 
which brought down upon his head the worst calumny and 
split all France into two armed camps. Mr. Barbusse has 
interpreted in this work the mind and the soul of a great 
writer, and has shown us Zola the man as well as Zola the 
advocate and Zola the novelist. This will take rank with the 
outstanding biographies of the decade.”’ 


Price $3 
At All Booksellers ; 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Limitec 
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